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Announcement for 1895 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 





The rate of Subscription to FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL for 


the year 1895, will be: 


Single Subscription, $2.00 per annum. 


(The same price as heretofore in ‘‘ Clubs.’’) 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River a discount of one- 
fourth from this rate, making the price $1.50 per annum. 


To those who get up and forward ‘‘ Clubs’’ 


free, for each ten subscribers. 


we will give one extra copy, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send, at these rates, fo mew subscribers, the remaining issues of 1894, in addition 


to those of 1895. 


In other words, by beginning now, a new subscriber will receive the paper 


until First month 1, 1896, for the one year’s price. 





Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 


is designed as a Religious, Literary, and Family Newspaper, for circulation amongst FRIENDs, 


and also amongst FRIENDLY PEOPLE. 


It adopts as its standards the Principles and Testimo- 


nies of the Society of Friends, in their integrity. It finds these exemplified in the teaching and 
action of such worthies as George oe William Penn, and Robert Barclay, and of John Wool- 


man, John G. Whittier, and Samuel M 
of Truth which is to be sought after. 


. Janney. 
It is in sympathy, therefore, with all who have at heart 


It believes, as they did, that it is the ‘Spirit 


the advancement of Christian Quakerism, without proscription, without pharisaism, without 


dead formality, or barren literalness. 


The circulation of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL was never greater than at the pres- 


ent time. 


It desires to further enlarge its field of usefulness. 


The price of subscription, stated 


above, is a concession to the conditions of the time, and places it amongst the cheapest, other 
religious weeklies being generally of higher price. 


*_& 


«* We invite the coiperation of Friends generally to increase its circulation. 





L. & R. L. TYSON, 
242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins. Linings, 
, mo and Embroidery Silks, Zephyrs, Wool Wad- 
ding, Grenadine and other materials for Friends’ 
Caps. Caps made and Plain Sewing and Quilting 


done. 
JOHN B. BETTS, 


518 Walnut Street, 
Offers for sale 


Six. Per Cent. Gold Bonds of the Delaware 
Co. Electric R. R. One-third of the cost 
of road. Write for particulars. 

Philadelphia City cones 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better short term investments on 
the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


Young Friends’ Association, 


The monthly meeting of the Association ae 
be held on Second-day evening, Eleventh month | 
12, at 8 o'clock, in the Library, Fifteenth and | 
Race Streets. ‘The subjects for consideration 
will be: 

1. Review of Chap. 8, Vol. III., of Janney’s 
History, by Jesse H. Holmes. 

2. “A Critical Essay of the Friends’ Current 
Periodicals of England,”’ by Howard M. Jenkins. 

3. “An English View of Elias Hicks in 1819,” 
by Prof. Arthur Beardsley. 

All interested + clanaamaae are invited to be present. 


Lectures. 


Miss Adele M. Fielde will give ten lectures on 
Japan and China in the Friends’ Seminary, 226 E. 
16th St., New York, on Seventh-days at 3 p. m., be- | 
ginning Eleventh month sd. Tickets for the course, 
our dollars. May be procured from members, or at 


the Seminary. 
John Faber Miller, )o¢eews bo 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | Counties. 


Nearer 


Publisher’ § ‘Department. 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. Matter sent to Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be forwarded 
from there, involving some trouble, and some loss 
of time. 

*,* MaTTeR intended for insertion in the INTELLI- 
GENGER AND JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
totaffairs of immediate importance may be used as 
late as the morning of Fourth day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers in good time, the paper 
is mailed on Fifth-day, and must be sent to press at 
noon of the day preceding. (We aim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh day.) 


*,* We should be glad to have copies of the issue 
of Ninth month 1, 1894, from any who do not care 
to keep a file of their paper, as we are short of that 
issue, and have some demand forit, If those send- 
ing us such copies put name and address on the 
wrapper, we will refund cost of sending, 


YOUNG COLORED GIRL (ABOUT 17) WISHES 
he a position for general housework or child’s 
nurse in a smail family in the northwestern 
section of the city. Address H. L. care Frie ds’ 
= Book Association, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 
} 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 








"SMALL "PRIVATE FAMILY LIVING AT 
Glenside wish two young men or a married 
couple to board. Carriage to station. Ref- 

erence required. To desirable parties terms will be 
made satisfactory. Call on or address A. J. F., Of- 
fice INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


URNISHED ROOMS, WITHOUT BOARD, FOR 
1536 are Street, ee 


men. 


N FRIENDS’ FAMILY,.—_WARM ROOM AND 
board desired by a quiet, middle- 


ed lady. 
Moderate terms. 


fice. 


Address No. 8, this 


pre. DESIRI*G TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms an 
board in a Friends’ family. ae $1.50 a 
address FRIEN 
1626 Nineteenth Street, x Wa: 
Washington, D. C. 


P 





LEASANT, THIRD-STORY COMMUNICATING 
rooms, with board. 


1419 N. Seventeenth &t. 
Friends’ Sa arr ak 


W)RIVATE FAMILY, 1 ATE FAMILY, HAVING A PLEASANT 
third-story room, would like two young men 
to board. Six o’clock dinner. Address No. 7, 

his Office. 


ANTED — AN ELDERLY GENTI. EM AN OR 
two young gentlemen to board. Friends’ 
family. 12th St. above ‘Vallace St. Refer- 

ences exchanged. Address No. 6 this Office. 


ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN : WITH LITER- 
ary and business ability, for journalistic 
work. A little capital would be desirable. 

For information, address “‘ Newspaper,’ care of 
FRI£NDS’ INTELLIGENCsR AND JOURNAL. 





LFRED L. SELLERS, 
ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial ne 411-413 Walnut &t. 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 

L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


1833 Ridge Avenue, Phiiadelpnia, Penna. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


TERMS—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Bingle numbers, 5 cents. 
4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
10 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “‘STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 5 cents on 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
aoreees rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 

on. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
Darts, or Post-oFFICE MONEY OrpERs; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the 
risk of the person sosending. #e@-Draw checks and 
money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Amodlation. Limited. 


Contents of this Issue. 


Firty-Two THOUGHTS OF FRIENDs— 


Porm: SERVICE, 
FRiznps’ SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND, III, 


PROMULGATION OF THE VIEWS OF 
FRIENDS, 

THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 7 
CHILDHOOD IN LITERATURE AND ART, . 699 
Papers READ AT CHAPPAQUA: 

Capital Punishment, 700 
EDITORIAL : 

Changing of Opinion, 702 
BretTas, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 


FRIENDS’ 
No 45, 


New TESTAMENT LEssons,— 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC., 
THe LIBRARY, 


COMMUNICATIONS: 
Appeal for an Old Couple, 


“ BARRELS” FOR THE SOUTHERX SCHOOLS, 707 
PERSONAL NOTES, 

Portry: A Solitary Way; Spinning, 707, 708 
A LEVER FOR PuBLIC ComMFoRT, . 708 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s INAUGURAL AD- 
DREss, 1861, 


News AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CuRRENT EVENTS, 


NOTICES, 710, iii | 


LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of Zhe PAi?- 
anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
lecture upon “ The White Cross and Purity,” 
** Woman as a Citizen,” “‘ The National Drink 
Problem,” ‘‘ Whittier,” ‘ Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and ‘Glimpses in Europe.” Address, for dates 


and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING | 


Co., 39 Nassau St., New York City. 


| Or to 
| CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for = and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary de Machine — labora- 
seston, one libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 

ress 
CHARLES Dz GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
. Swarthmore, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 





George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds ; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the ——— 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biologi 
laboratories; manual % 
be given to the moral! and religious training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

easantly located on Long Island, about miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and — ad- 
dress FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 

Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 


Will reopen Ninth month 10, 1894. The work 
ee th Kindergarten and ends with the High 
School and College See pew A A department for 
the training of teachers and Kindergartners. Spe- 
cial rates for Friends. Good boarding in families of 
Friends. Catalogues mailed when req ; 
SaAC T. JOHNSON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars are 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


Ogontz, Pa. 








| Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 

of Puschase Gnarterty Meeting. The pres~nt build- 

ing is new and much enla , and has j fect san- 

itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 

Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
ieasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 

lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 





BRAINS SUPPLIED 
When you need the services of a Geverness, Teacher, Tutor, Travelin 
or any assistant where “brain work” is required, we will recommen 
oroughly investigated candidates, free of charge. Correspondence solicited. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (Edward C. Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA 


f 


Companton, 


competent and 


ae 


O9%%2 
«PURE 


FOK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMSLE CO., OIN'TI. 


(AROLINE RAU, 
PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 Spring Garden street, Phila. 
4&@ Medium Felts and Straw Bonnets. 


Removal. 
MARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Removed from 314 Franklin St. to 


720 Wallace Street, 
( first door ab. Franklin St., south side), Phila. 


A Gas or Oil Stove 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


903-905 Market Street. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 
All the Newest from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
n Carpets. Aliso, a Complete Line of Wail 
pers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. All at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKKT STREET. 


“LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 








Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XLIV. 


Quakerism, in the light of its great original truth, is 
<‘exceeding broad.’’ As interpreted by Penn and Barclay, 
at is the most liberal and catholic of faiths. 


JoHn G. WHITTIER. 


One more extract from the Good Poet’s letter of 1870. Itisa 
statement concerning our faith which is worth our attention, and which 
we all must fully believe. The great original truth of the Friends is 
of world-wide application. 


A SONNET. 


Two angels, waiting, stood before the throne, 

Summoned for service. “Go,” the mandate said, 
“To yon far world: find on his dying bed 

A child; convoy him hither. Overthrown 

Through stress of war, a conquered king makes moan. 

Gather the wasted people whom he led, 

And rule and guide the kingdom in his stead. 

Choose ye which service ye shall make your own.’’ 


Then each made haste to answer : “‘ When God's voice 
Utters the least command, or great or small, 
Our eager wills can never know a choice. 
Enough for us that we may serve at all ; 
Whether to soothe a child, or rule a state, 
Only obedience makes the service great.’ 
—Margaret J. Preston, in S. S. Times. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
[THIRD PAPER. ] 


Asout Ackworth School it is impossible to speak 
here without emotion. Whatever we English Friends 
are, in our strength and in our limitations, Ackworth has 
largely made us so. Nearly eleven thousand children 
have taken its stamp. Your own forefathers, many of 
them, in the good days of unity, were Ackworth scholars. 
The school had lived close on half a century before the 
Separation of 1827. It was founded in 1779, and not long 
after came an ancient Philadelphia Friend to learn how to 
do the same thing over the water; and Westtown was 
founded in rather close imitation as the American Ack- 
worth. It is interesting to note how the two have 
diverged. One would expect the school of the old coun- 
try to have grown rich but conservative ; that of the new 
to have been progressive and quick to modify, but 
probably poor. The reverse is the case on both counts. 
Westtown has blossomed into new buildings, large outlay, 
and electric-lighted rooms, and retains compulsorily an 
ancient costume and language. Ackworth still makes its 
own old-fashioned gas, and uses its old centre-building 
and enclosing wings, but would count it contrary to true 
Quaker freedom of the spirit to compel any particular 
dress or speech, thinking that what is done only on com- 
pulsion in that line is necessarily formal,—and a piece of 
formalism for which less can be said than for most. 

I am inclined to suspect that but little of the exper- 
ience of other schools, or of the methods and ideas of 
other teachers, went to the making of Ackworth 
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School. It is very much of an indigenous growth; a 
product which for several generations evolved itself from 
within. Robert Whitaker, Thomas Pumphrey, and 
George Satterthwaite, the first three salaried Superin- 
tendents, were not professional men at all; so that 
it was not till 1873 that the school even had a teacher 
at its head. In the early years anything derived 
from schools not belonging to Friends would be felt to 
be inappropriate to the atmosphere of Ackworth. Nor 
could the teachers know anything of such schools. Except 
the three or four men who formed the earliest staff, most 
of the teachers were grown on the premises from their 
early boyhood, and some of them lived long lives in the 
sole service of the school. 


This can only have been a calamity. With the slow 


conservatism of our forefathers at headquarters—with no 


competing schools, and no breaths of inspiration for the 
teachers from the examples of other men, Ackworth boys 
and girls were the hapless subjects of educational experi- 
ments, whose good intent and loyal purpose served often 
only to neutralise their want of knowledge and of skill. 
This year William Wetherald, who left the schoolin 1834, 
writes to the secretary of the Old Scholars’ Association : 


| ‘* My bitter experience as an Ackworth scholar led to a 


constant effort to discern between weakness and wicked- 
ness, through twenty-one years of my teaching in Can- 
ada ; and much blessing attended that effort.’’ 

A Head-master has lately said that the secret of all 
school management is to be found in the word Céopera- 
tion. I will add my own little word to his, the word Sym- 
pathy, that comprehension or insight into what is going 
on in the boy’s mind, which causes us to treat him accord- 
ing to that, not according to what is going on in our own. 
In these two words we have the inner power of the 
teacher and the outward response of his school. If this be 
so, what is to be said of endless rules, unnecessary times 
of silences, a shut-out country-side, solitary confinement, 
the monotony for girls of ugly and uncomfortable dress, 
restricted reading, and all the methods of offense and 
defence of a set of teachers encamped in an enemy’s 
country? A futile monitorial system and a total absence 
of vacations, between them produced in the school a 
condition of chronic irritation, which found vent at 
times in actual rebellion, under some unsung Spartacus. 
Individual teachers stand out as bright lights in the 
memories of their pupils. At the last Old Scholars’ 
meeting Henry Thompson said Thomas Brown was ‘‘ the 
redeeming feature’’ of his generation. 

Yet it must not be supposed that human nature did 
not triumph over its ignorance and its well-meant mis- 
takes. Boys did love Ackworth, and they keep that love 
their lives long. Here is Edward Dickenson, of Mel- 
bourne, who was .at Ackworth, 1831-36, writing to the 
Old Scholars’ Secretary: ‘‘ Although it is nearly 60 years 
ago, I shall ever remember the kind care and attention 
shown by the superintendent, Robert Whitaker, during 
my serious illness shortly after my arrival in the school. 
Ackworth is dear to me. Your report of 1893 brings to 
my remembrance old friends and faces passed away long, 
long ago. Oh that I could see Ackworth once more ; 
since I left in 1836 I have had no opportunity to return. 
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I have often thought that should I see the building, the 
rush of old memories would be toostrong for me. I have 
the drawings in Henry Thompson’s History, enlarged by 


my son Gilbert, hung in my dining-room assome apology | 


for the reality.’ He sent a $10 subscription, ‘‘ desir- 
ing to keep up his connection with the grand old school 
till the end.”’ 

The age of experimenting in the dark has gone by, 
and whatever improvements our descendants make, as we 
hope they will, in Ackworth School, there will never 


again be room for such large developments as have al- | 


ready come to pass. 

Under its present superintendent, Frederick Andrews, 
there is an air of bright, genial camaraderie about Ack- 
worth. Good humor and busy contentment are rarely 
disturbed. Perhaps one would like the enthusiasm of 
the staff for pure intellect and its results, to be a little 
stimulated ; the number of University men might be 
increased as opportunities arise, and the world of learn- 
ing be brought nearer. The two important questions, 
«*Can aman keep order? ’’ and ‘‘ Does he play games ?’”’ 
may usefully be accompanied by, ‘‘ Is he a student ?’’ 
and then moral, mental, and physical development will be 
equally cared forin the fortunate children. 
is better equipped with a library (the principal centen- 
ary gift), than any other of our schools; and the noble 
room occupied by it is the most magnificent we have, 


and may be said to add to the dignity of the most junior | 


member of the household which possesses it. Friends 
would never have ‘‘ wasted’’ so much good space, or 
put on so much decoration ; this was where the Gover- 
nors met, when the school buildings were still a Found- 
ling Hospital. 

Ackworth has been able, hitherto, to resist the almost 
universal tendency in schools to test the pupils by out- 
side examination. She intends to continue her almost 
unique freedom ; and she will be able to do so, because 
she has a standing which no competitor can touch, and 
because she is too junior and elementary to send her boys 


up for University Entrance examinations. The substitute | —that the Quaker form of worship is all very well for 


for Examination is Inspection. This is done at intervals by 
men sent down from Cambridge, and most congratulatory 
is the usual tone of these gentlemen. The ‘‘ Examina- 
tion’’ by Friends at the General Meeting is provocative 
of asmile, when mentioned in the hearing of a teacher ; 
and the examining Friends join in not taking themselves 
too seriously. 
when the General Meeting or perhaps the Committee of 
Management, in the plenitude of its self-confidence, and 
its professional skill, appointed a committee ‘‘to ex- 
amine the teachers in their reading.’’ 
ditch of contempt has the profession had to raise itself ! 

The various Quarterly Meeting schools may be regarded 
as little Ackworths. They are her saplings—from her 
their ideas, their methods, their staff, and their school- 
books all came. 

They are scattered over the country, and date gener- 
ally from the twenties, thirties, and forties. Sidcot, in 
Somersetshire, ison the slopes of the Mendips, near Ched- 
dar, and is noted for the natural history pursuits and 
robust health of its pupils, and the beauty of its situa- 
tion. Its Old Scholars are among the most enthusiastic of 
the species. Saffron Walden, in Essex, is the local school 
for London ; and derives substantial income from its old 
Clerkenwell property. It is in noble new buildings, to 
which it removed from Croydon about sixteen years ago. 
Penketh is on the high road between Manchester and 
Liverpool, hemmed in by railways and cheered by 
chemical works, and wishes itself elsewhere. Ayton is 
among the breezy Cleveland hills in the extreme north of 
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The school | 





| pathy. 
There was once a time, in the far past, | 


From what a | 


| ter 





Yorkshire, and Wigton lies in a land of rustic health and 
ancient peace between the Solway Frith and Skid- 
daw. Sibford is in the heart of the agricultural midlands, 
seven miles from the railway station at Banbury ; Rawdon 
is between smoky Leeds and populous Bradford. These 
schools are often not quite full; and all take gladly, 
at higher fees, pupils from outside the Society. Mean- 
time we are receiving working men into membership 
from our adult schools, and their children go to the 
public day schools. This will never do if they are to 
become Friends ; a movement for assisting them to our 
boarding schools has collapsed for want of money and 
enthusiasm. Ultimately, perhaps, one or two of our 
present schools may be induced to change their character 
and undertake children of the wage-earning class. That 
and a women’s Hall of Residence will complete our 
educational outfit. 

Errata.—lIn my last paper, for ‘‘ Eton and Manches- 
’? read ‘*‘ Eton and Winchester,’’ and for ‘‘ conserva- 
tive of an ancient lore,’’ read ‘‘ conservative of an 
ancient tone.’’ JoHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 

Manchester. : 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. ; 
PROMULGATION OF THE VIEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Tuat Friends are not a proselytizing body seemed at one 
time to be taken for granted as almost an axiomatic as- 
sertion ; in striking contrast though it was with the high 
pretensions of our early progenitors to the possession of 
a ‘*peculium.’’ Even with the more energetic spirit 
which has, of recent years, succeeded the deadness and 
formalism of our ‘‘ middle-age ’’ period, it is still with 
somewhat of an apologetic air that many Friends speak 
of inviting others to come within our borcers. If we re- 
gard Quakerism as being merely ‘‘ primitive Christianity 
revived,’’ why should this be so? Does it not often 
arise from a latent distrust of the soundness of our posi- 
tion? We often hear the remark—expressed or implied 


those who have made some progress in the Christian's 
walk, but is not adapted for the very ignorant or the very 
depraved ; these must have something more rousing and 
more demonstrative,—hymn singing, experience meet- 
ings, and the like. With this reasoning I have no sym- 
If ‘‘ primitive Christianity revived’’ is not 
adapted for the ignorant and depraved, it has no mission 
in this world. It may be true that our meetings often 
signally fail to attract others, but does not the fault lie 
with the feebleness of our own spiritual life? Can we 
conceive a people more steeped in ignorance and deprav- 
ity than that to which Christ made himself manifest in the 


| flesh ? to whom, as we believe, he prescribed no ceremo- 





nial observances, and for whom he certainly ordained no 
ritual save ‘‘the simplest form of prayer which infant 
lips may try.’’ It seems to me that, if we believe our 
mode of worship and our church policy to be nearer than 
those of any other body of Christians to the system in- 
stituted by Christ and his Apostles, we are bound to do 
our best to justify our views in the eyes of our fellow- 
Christians of other denominations. 

All sects and divisions of Christendom claim to de- 
rive their tenets from the teachings of Christ, either as 
directly recorded in the Gospels, or as preserved and in- 
terpreted in the traditions of the Church. But there are 
two distinct modes in which Christians attempt to apply 
these teachings in practice. The one school—the literal 
—looks to the words of Scripture as an infallible guide 
in every circumstance and contingency of daily life. 
The other—which we may call from one point of view 
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the spiritual, worn sinstes the rational —regards Chris. 
tianity as a Divine message to mankind, in which are re- 
vealed those principles which every Christian must accept 
as the guiding star of his life, but the application of 
which is left to the teachings of an enlightened reason. 
The first of these views implies a belief, not only in the 
inspiration of the writers of the Old and New Testaments, 
but in the miraculous preservation of the manuscripts 
from decay and from interpolation from age to age, and 
in the endowment of the translators with superhuman 
knowledge. There are at the present time probably but 
few thoughtful minds, at all events in the Society of 
Friends, who still cling to this belief. It can hardly 
have survived the Revised Version of the Bible, from 
which we learn that King James’s translators mistook the 
meaning of important and interesting passages, such as 
Titus 2: 14,1. Thess. 5: 22, and Philippians 2: 10: 
which shows that the meaning even of such well-known 
passages as Matt. 6: 13, and Luke 2: 14, is involved in 
considerable obscurity ; and which omits as authentic 
several passages which found their way into our Author- 
ized Version. 

Every one must be conscious of the failure of the 
attempt to adapt literally every command of the New 
Testament to our daily life. We altogether fail to appre- 
preciate the beauty and the inner meaning of the lan- 
guage of the Bible if we overlook the picturesquesness, 
and, to our more exact Western minds, the exaggeration, 
in which all Eastern nations clothe even the statement of 
the simplest fact. What Christian of modern times is 
conscious of disobedience when he disregards the posi- 
tive command of the Apostle James, given as an indis- 


pensable condition, not to Jews only, but to Gentile con- | 
verts, ‘‘that they abstain from what is strangled, and | 
Or, to turn to the sacred words of our | 


from blood ?”’ 
Lord himself, does not our conscience acquit us of all 


| 





irreverence when we place a spiritual or rational rather ; 


than a literal interpretation on the impressive words : 
‘«To him that smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also 
the other; and from him that taketh away’ thy cloak 
withhold not thy coat also; give to every one that ask- 


eth thee, and of him that taketh away thy goods ask | 


them not again?’’ What Christian Church of the pres- 
ent day regards as literally binding the exhortation: ‘If 
I then, the Lord and Master, have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash one another’s feet; for I have given 
you an example, that ye also should do as I have done to 
you?’’ 
interpretation on the words: ‘‘If any man cometh unto 
me, and hateth not his own father and mother and wife 


and children and brethren and sisters, yea, and his own | 


life also, he cannot be my disciple.’’ 
Furthermore, there are principles of action binding 


on us as Christians which we do not find laid down in | 


the New Testament. Even on some points of grave 
morality there has undoubtedly been an advance since 
the early days of the Christian dispensation. Although 
polygamy was not extinct among civilized nations at the 
time of the advent of Christ, there is no general prohi- 
bition of it in the New Testament. Domestic slavery, 
now happily declared by the enlightened conscience of 
Christendom to be immoral and unchristian, was dis- 
tinctly sanctioned by implication in one of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. If the moderate use of alcoholic drinks is to 
be regarded as ‘‘ inconsistent ’’’ to professing Christians, 
the prohibition must be looked for elsewhere than in the 
words of the Bible. The transference of the Sabbath 
from the Divinely appointed seventh to the first day of 
the week has been established by the Church, that is, by 
fallible men like ourselves. 


How should we all revolt from putting a literal | 





My object then, in this homily, is to insist on the 
principle that we cannot, with any effect, promote the 
spread of Quakerism simply by the quotation of isolated 
texts which appear to support our views. We must be 
convinced, in the first place, that the teachings of Christ, 
and especially those of the Sermon on the Mount, were 
intended as a practical guide, in the spirit which per- 
vades them, for all Christians, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, whether in private or in public life, in 
the intercourse not only of individuals but of nations 
with one another ; and, secondly, that the Quaker polity 
carries out these principles more nearly than that of any 
other Christian Church. The ideal is, no doubt, a high 
one, one to which no mortal man has yet attained, and 
to which none of us have nearly attained. But so it is 
with all ideals. We must ‘‘ press on toward the goal,’’ 
not as though we had ‘‘ already obtained the prize.’’ 
For those who have been nurtured all their lives in a dif- 
ferent mode of thought, for earnest Christians to whom 
ceremonial observances and the domination of a priestly 
caste have been interwoven with all their religious teach- 
ing, there is an abundant excuse. It is in no spirit of 


| spiritual arrogance that we believe we have been taught a 


better way. No man can be judged by any other stand- 
ard than that of his own enlightened conscience. On 
points where the majority of enlightened Christians, 
earnestly desirous of following the commands of their 
Lord, are still opposed to us, it becomes us to display a 
deep humility, and to be fully persuaded of the validity 
of the grounds on which we differ from them. But, be- 
ing so persuaded, let us not hesitate in proclaiming to 
the world our conviction that on these points it is possi- 
ble for both individuals and nations to approach nearer, 
in their practices, to what we conceive to be the spirit of 
the New Testament. The modes by which we can grad- 
ually retreat from a false position—from a huge standing 
army, and from the endowments by the State of those 
who teach one particular form of Christianity—are the 
business of statesmen and men of affairs; they must be 
the work of our Peace and Arbitration Societies, of our 
Temperance and Anti-opium Associations, of our Socie- 
ties for the Liberation of Religion from State control. 
Above all, let us not, in our efforts to spread the Gospel 
of Christ, give occasion for those of other denominations 
to say that we have not the courage of our convictions. 
Our duty as Friends is to proclaim that the Christian hy- 
pothesis is not a mere theory, but is intended as a prac- 
tical guide to us in our. daily life ; and to be careful that 
we do not lessen our influence by founding our arguments 
on too narrowa base. Our endeavor should be to be 
‘‘ministers of a new covenant, not of the letter, but of 
the spirit.’’ ALFRED W. BENNETT. 


From The ‘Outlook. ? 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 
THE notion that the Sermon on the Mount is a collection 
of Jogia of Jesus Christ, uttered at different times and on 
different occasions and brought together by Matthew, 
seems to me wholly incongruous with the structure of the 
discourse itself. This sermon is an ordination sermon, 
delivered after the selection of the twelve to be the 
chosen companions of the Master, and his prophets and 
heralds. It is delivered primarily to the twelve, secon- 
darily to a great congregation which has flocked up the 
hillside and surrounds the speaker and this nucleus of his 
future Church. It is the most complete and comprehen- 


sive statement which Christ has afforded of the principles 
of the kingdom of God which he had come to establish 
upon the earth. 
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He begins this sermon with a note of blessing. 
Fourteen hundred years or more before, Moses had gone 
up into another mount to take the law from God—a mount 
sterile but grand, around whose top the lightning was 
playing, around which the music of the thunder was 
heard, while all was cloud-enfolded. Now, on a grassy 


slope, in the broad sunlight that streamed from the | 


heavens above, the only music the music of the singing 
birds that flew through the air, and to which he pointed 
as an illustration of his Father’s care, the new laws of 
the new kingdom were imparted. The first word of this 
discourse was like the sunlight and like the singing of 
the birds—a word of benediction. The first word of 
that discourse was a word of the awful grandeur of Jehovah. 

Christ begins his discourse, then, by declaring the 
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| regulate us in the punishment of offenders. 


condition of happiness; and that condition is all bound | 


up, according to Christ, in one word. 
they are blessed ¢hat have. 
that are. 
happiness, but character. And every phase of character 
brings its own peculiar blessing with it. Blessed are the 
poor in spirit ; easy it is for them to yield allegiance to 
the God whose kingdom I have come to proclaim—easy 
for them to enter through the door of repentance, which 
is hard for the high-spirited. Blessed are the meek : not 
the man who grasps, not the man who is determined to 
get all he can and keep all he gets, not the man who is 
strenuous for his rights, but the man of meek and bear- 
able disposition, is the man who really enjoys what this 
life has to furnish men. Blessed are the peacemakers : 
not the warriors of wrath whom the world exalts, not the 


We chiefly think 
Christ says they are blessed 





men who have flung themselves into battle and fought for | 


ambition or even for patriotism, but the men who, by 
conscious endeavor or the unconscious influence of their 
character, are cementing together men in one great 


| great many cases a merciful one to-day. 
Not condition, acquisition, situation, give | 





tell you that the man who simply holds his passion so far 
in check has not the blessedness I speak of. The evil 
thought nesting in the imagination carries not only stain 
but wretchedness with it.’’ ‘* You have heard that it 
hath been said, Thou shalt not forswear thyself; thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; 
thou shalt not overstep this reasonable rule of reverence ; 
but I say unto you more than that: Thou shalt not swear 
by heaven, nor by earth, nor by thy head; for whatso- 
ever hath in it more than simply yea and nay, simplest 
profession of simplest affirmation or denial, comes of 
evil—comes, that is, of the secret sense of personal dis- 
trust.’ ‘* You have heard what is the law that is to 
You have 
heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye anda 
tooth for a tooth.’” Men have in our time reviled this as 
a cruel code. No; it was a merciful one. It is ina 
One man calls 
his neighbor a liar, and the neighbor strikes a blow, and 
the other neighbor strikes a heavier blow, and each blow 
leads to a heavier blow than the other ; for we are not 
content to give merely tit for tat. But Christ says, 
‘* This law of restraint, An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, this holding yourself back from an even- 
handed punishment of wrong-doing, is not enough. I 
tell you to cure evil by love.’’ You cannot make your- 
self right by trying to square your conduct or your life 
to an outer rule or regulation. If you try to do it, you 
will not be happy. Let any man with passion in him 


| try to hold his hand back from wrath, or with lustful im- 


agination in him try to live a pure life, or with hate in 
his soul, try to square his life to the golden rule of con- 
duct—he will not be happy. The blessedness that Christ 


| promises is the blessedness of a soul filled with that di- 


brotherhood of love—they are blessed, they are to be | 


called the children of God. 
scholars and theologians who have studied the tomes and 
battled in the controversies of the centuries that they 
may find out who and what is God and tell us, but the 
pure in heart, in whose souls there is no lustful thought, 
whose translucent natures lie before God as the placid 
lake before the stars in the heavens, and reflect God in 
the quietude and placidity of their nature. 

Blessed is character —this is Christ’s first note. How 
shall this character be obtained? The most common 
method of making character has been to square it to cer- 
tain laws and regulations previously framed. 
Pharisaism in the first century, Legalism in the middle 
ages, Puritanism in these later days. To lay down a law 
of conduct, and then try to adjust character and life to 
that law of conduct—this is the conception of righteous- 
ness which to-day in America, after eighteen centuries of 
Christ’s teaching, a great many men entertain. What is 
the law of truth? ‘I will go just so far as that law, re- 
quires me, and no further.’’ What is unselfishness? 
‘¢[ will hold my hand from whatever form of selfishness 
law—moral law, God's law—prohibits, but no further.’’ 
‘*No!’’ says Christ; ‘‘unless your righteousness ex- 
ceeds the righteousness attained by any such method as 
this, you cannot even come into the kingdom of God.’’ 
And he illustrates this proposition by five illustrations. 
What is the law for the regulation of passion—Thou shalt 
not kill? thou shalt not use thine arm to do a wrong to 
thy neighbor’s life or his person? ‘‘ No!’ says Christ. 
‘« He that is angry with his brother without a cause is a 
murderer. Character that does not go deep enough to 
control the ebullient passion within is no character that 
carries blessedness with it.’’ ‘* You have heard that it 
hath been said, Thou shalt not commit adultery; but I 





Blessed, not the great | 





| of our fellow-men. 


vine impulse of love which was in Christ himself. 

There is one motive that perhaps more than any other 
leads us to attempt righteousness. It is the approbation 
And Christ says (this as the third 
point in his sermon) : ‘‘ It is not enough that you do 
that which other men think is right, and because other 
men think it to be right. You are generous. Is it be- 
cause you are really liberal of heart, or because men will 
see what you give? You pray. Is it because you really 
desire to commune with your Father, or do you desire not 
to be thought undevout? You fast. Is it because your 


| soul is really so burdened with sin that you cannot eat, 
| or do you wish to be counted as religious?’’ 
This was | 


It is not 
wrong to subscribe that men may honor you; but when 
you have paid your five cents, or your fifty dollars, and 
got the approving glance of your fellow-men, you have 
paid for the goods, and the goods have been delivered to 
you: it is a commercial transaction—that is all. There 
is only one way of happy, blessed living. It is the way 
of a man whose whole soul is consecrated to the service of 
God in service of his fellow-men. 

So Christ says, in the fourth place: ‘‘ Be not double- 
minded '’—for this is the meaning of the word rendered 
‘*be not careful.’’ Do not go into life thinking, ‘I 
shall spend so much time for food, raiment, and earthly 
forces, and so much for God and the service of my fel- 
low-men.’’ Give yourself to the life of love, in the 
store, in the kitchen, in the office, in the street, wher- 
ever you are. Count life a place in which you are to 
show how much you can impart, not how much you can 
get. Bestow, and even as you give men will give back 


_ to you—freely, liberally, largely, according to the meas- 


ure wherewith you give ; and your heavenly Father will 
provide for all that you have need of. ‘* Shall I be rich ?”’ 
Perhaps not. Have youneed of riches? ‘Shall I live 
in a brownstone front?’’ Perhaps not. Do you need 











to live in a brownstone front? ‘‘ Shall I be more famous 
than my neighbor?’’ Perhaps not. Do you need to be 
more famous than your neighbor? But he who conse- 
crates his life to the service of humanity receives back 
from the open hand of man, because back from the open 
hand of God, all that he needs for this life, and the 
blessedness that comes through love. Love giving gen- 
erously receives in return joyfully. 

This is well, says some one, for those who are made 
with this temperament, but how forme? I have nota 
peaceful temperament. How shall I make myself a 
peacemaker? I have not the pure temperament. How 
shall [ control the lustful imagination? I have not the 
equable temperament. How shall I restrain my passion ? 
I can hold my hand from striking my neighbor, but how 
my heart from hating? And Christ answers finally that 
question: ‘* Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’’ 

I remember, as a boy, sitting by the fireside of a little 
country inn, up near Dead River, in Maine, and hearing 
some men discuss the Sermon on the Mount. Rough 
fellows they were; and one of them, scoffing at Chris- 
tianity, said, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thine enemy—nonsense ! 
It is not in human nature.’’ He was right. It is not in 
human nature ; but it was in Christ’s nature, and it is in 
the divine nature. And it is in the divine nature to im- 
part it through Christ to those who claim it. 


In a volume just published, bearing the above title,! 
Horace E. Scudder, editor of the Atlantic Monthly, the 
author of the ‘‘ Bodley’’ books, and other good litera- 
ture, presents us with an interesting study of a somewhat 
neglected theme. 

Childhood, says the author, was discovered at the 
close of the last century, and the child in literature has 
now become so common that we scarcely consider how 
absent he is from the earlier literature. Nevertheless, 
‘« while a hasty survey certainly assures one that the nine- 
teenth century regards childhood far more intently than 
any previous age, it is impossible that so elemental a 
figure as the child should ever have been wholly lost to 
sight’’ ; and the aim of the author therefore is to trace 
the appearance of child life in literature as far back as 
our records of the past extend. 

It is indeed an interesting study to follow the author 
in his search for mention of child life in the old and in 
the modern literatures. Homer and Plato both mention 
children, but there is as yet no representation of a child’s 
individual life. The parting of Hector and Andromache 
in the sixth book of the ‘‘ Iliad ’’’ introduces the child As- 


tyanax ; the ‘‘£neid ’’ is much occupied with the fortunes | 


of Aineas’s son Ascanius, but neither poet went so far as 
to put himself at the standpoint of the child. 

In the Old Testament actual appearances of children 
are not frequent. The most striking of these are the 


childood of Samuel in the Temple, the restoration of the | 


the son of the widow of Zarephath by Elijah, and 
Elisha’s bringing to life of the child born at his inter- 
cession to the Shunamite. 


As to the general aspect which childhood wore to Jesus, | 


the New Testament records a number of significant acts 
and words which leave us in no doubt as to what that 
aspect was. ‘‘In the conversation which he held with 
the intellectual Nicodemus, he asserted the necessity of a 
new birth for mankind ; in the rite of baptism he sym- 


‘CHILDHOOD IN LITERATURE AND ART. With some Observations 
on Literature for Children. A Study. By Horace E. Scudder. Pp. 253. 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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| bolized the same truth ; he expanded this word again, 


accompanying it by asymbolic act, when he placed a 
child in the midst of his disciples and bade them begin 
life over again; he illustrated the truth by an acted 
parable, when he called little children to him with the 
words, ‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven’; he turned 
from the hard, skeptical men of that generation with the 
words of profound relief: ‘I thank thee, O Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes’ ; 
he symbolized the charity of life in the gift of a cup of 
cold water to a child.’’ 

The Apocryphal gospels contain a number of legends 
of the infancy of Jesus, originating no doubt in the 
eagerness of the early Christian world to invest his person 
with every possible charm and power, the period of in- 
fancy being chosen because its weakness offers the strong- 
est contrast to works of supernatural strength. For in- 
stance, in the flight into Egypt the Holy Family seeks 
rest ina cave. Suddenly there came forth many dragons, 
| causing great terror. The young child Jesus ‘* went 
| down from the bosom of his mother . . and com- 
manded them to hurt no man,’’ and the dragons retire. 

There are some glimpses of childhood in the great 
medizval collections of Lives and Deeds of the Saints, 
but, as the author says, the simple attributes of childish 
nature rarely shine through the more formal covering of 
churchly investiture. The middle ages seem to have 
forgotten the few significant words of Jesus, and no one 
seems to use them as the basis of a regard for childhood. 
Dante, who sums up in his writings so much of medizval 
life and thought, has very scanty mention of children, 
and, in speaking of his own infancy, says that ‘‘ to dwell 
upon the passions and actions of such early youth seems 
like telling an idle tale.’’ 

The great efflorescence of art which characterizes the 
middle ages has left as its most distinctive memorial the 
type of Christianity expressed in the Madonna. In the 
earliest examples of the mother and child they are con- 
ceived as symbols of religious faith and the attitude of 
| the child is unchildlike. But later the Holy Family be- 
comes more and more emblematic of a pure and happy 
domestic group. The works of Raphael are particularly 
significant. Raphael’s children are as we see them in 
| nature, wholly unconcerned with the incidents that oc- 
cupy their elders. Thus the boy, in the cartoon of the 
Beautiful Gate, pulls the girdle of his grandfather, who 
is entirely absorbed in what St. Peter is saying to the 
cripple. 

In English literature, the fact appears that ‘‘ the uni- 
versal Shakespeare ’’ has very meagre reference to child- 
hood, the best example being the part played by young 
Arthur in the drama of King Johh. Milton has no place 
| for children ; the word ‘ child ’ can scarcely be found in his 
| verse. But a new order of things soon comes. Gold- 
smith treats childhood in a genuine and artless fashion 
and the author sees in his writings, especially in the 
‘¢ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ the first faint notes of that song 
of childhood which in a generation more was to come 
from many lips. This outburst begins with Wordsworth, 
| whose ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,’’ containing some poems on 
childhood, were met with such a storm of ridicule. He 

was, however, the first deliberately to conceive of child- 
| hood as a distinct, individual element of human life. 
| To him the child is not a pigmy man ; it has a life of its 


own ; he sees in it a spiritual presence. Dickens, follow- 





| ing later, finds it a common thing to introduce childhood 
| into literature, but some of his child creations do not 
| seem to the author entirely wholesome, emphasizing too 

much of that which is affecting through infirmity. Words 
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than Paul Dombey, who makes the ocean with its tides 
wait for him to die. 

In our days, childhood is part and parcel of every 
poet’s material. Children play in and out of fiction, and 
readers are accustomed to finding them often as finely 
discriminated by the novelists as are their elders. 

French literature before the Revolution was more 
barren of reference to childhood than was English litera- 
ture. The author of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,’’ together 
with Alfred de Musset and Victor Hugo, deserve mention 
as poets of childhood, and in general in the contributions 


of the French to child literature, the image of childhood is | 


a joyous, innocent one, and satisfies the eye that looks 
for beauty and delicacy In German literature, on the 
contrary, the child is viewed in the surroundings of its 
home, and not merely as a charming object in nature. 
The whole structure of Santa Claus and Kriss Kringle, 


with the attendant ceremonies of the Christmas tree, is | 
built into the child-life of Germany and the Low Coun- | 


tries, whence it has spread to England and America. 
This warmth of domestic feeling is a primitive character- 
istic of the Germanic peoples. Luther, Richter (but 


not Goethe) express this feeling in their works, and the | 


deep interest in child-life is even more strongly indicated 
by the spread of Froebel’s idea of the Kindergarten. 
Hans Christian Andersen has made the most unique 
contribution, not only to the literature which children 
read, but to that which is illustrative of childhood. He 
has invented fairy tales, purely such, and has given form 
and enduring substance to traditional stories current in 
Scandinavia; but his real fame rests upon those short 
stories of his in which human life is repeated in minia- 
ture under conditions which give a charming and unex- 
pected variety. It is impossible for a grown person to 


read these stories without detecting repeatedly the marks | 


of experience, a subtle undercurrent of wisdom. 

In America, where conditions have been most favor- 
able to the growth of literature for children, art has 
been singularly silent. Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, Whit- 
tier, have contributed very little to the portrayal of 
childhood. In Longfellow, also, the number of poems 
finding their motive in childhood is not large. Haw- 
thorne is the most masterly of all our authgrs who have 
aimed at writing for an audience of children. Since 
Hawthorne, the literature which is most representative of 
our national life has been singularly devoid of reference 
to childhood, but there is a minor literature which is very 
popular. These books represent boys and girls as seek- 
ing their fortune, working out their own schemes, driv- 
ing railway trains and*steamboats it may be, managing 
farms, etc. The author asks writers of these books to 
consider if it be not possible to report the activity and 
comradery of the young in closer association with the 
life of their elders. One would do a great service to 
young America who should bring back the wise mother 
and father into juvenile literature. 

Again, it is not the books written expressly for chil- 
dren so much as it is the books written out of minds 
which have not lost their childhood, that are to form the 
body of literature which shall be classic for the young. 
** Read the world’s classics to the young yourself,’’ and 
he movement in the schools to bring great literature 

efore children deserves our support. 2. &.:}. 


CHILDHOOD itself is scarcely more lovely than a cheer- 
ful, kind, sunshiny old age.—Z. Af. Child. 








BY ADALINE 0. WATERS. 

PUNISHMENT, in civilized countries, generally means the 
deprivation of property or liberty, or the infliction of 
pain on the body of one who commits a criminal offense. 
Capital punishment means the deprivation of life for 


| crimes committed against society. 


There are three theories concerning the design of 
punishment; those of retribution, prevention, and re- 
formation. The motto of the first is justice; of the 


| second, protection ; of the third, love. 


Capital punishment had its origin among barbarians. 
It seemed to them necessary to extirpate all offenders, be- 
cause of their nomadic mode of life. The American 
Indians inflicted death for the most trivial offenses. Those 
who disturbed the peace of their tribe were cut to pieces 
by the tomahawks of the braves, the chief striking the 
first blow. The Hottentots clubbed to death those who 
committed crimes in their kraals. Our barbarian ances- 
tors in Britain threw their criminals into bonfires, or 
burned them at the stake. Throughout the known world, 
death was the penalty for the highest crimes. ‘‘An eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’’ was not only Jewish 
in practice, but worldwide also. 

Death, in former times, in England, was the punish- 
ment for all felonies; and those who could not read, or 
obtain the services of a clergyman to plead for their life, 
were sure to suffer death. There were one hundred and 
sixty offenses punishable with death ; among which were 
stealing from a dwelling-house to the value of forty shil- 
lings, or from shops to the value of five shillings. If it 
were true, that ‘‘in good King Alfred’s time the laws 
were so respected that bracelets and jewels could be hung 
on the highways, and no one would molest them,’’ the 
English had retrograded in the time of the three Georges. 
Instead of dracelets and jewels on the highway, it was no 
uncommon sight to see the gidde¢ with its latest victim 
hanging in view of passers-by to intimidate those inclined 
to do evil. Notwithstanding these fearful warnings, life 
and property were not safe. Robberies were so frequent 
that the highways were ordered cleared of bushes and 
other obstructions behind which a robber could hide, and 
the robbers were so numerous and so bold, that even the 
King and his attendants were not safe from molestation. 
Nearly two hundred crimes were punishable with death ; 
and no mercy was shown to the poor culprit who was 


| caught stealing a sheep, or robbing a bleaching ground ; 


yet criminals seemed to wax bolder and more numerous. 

Through the efforts of Sir Samuel Romilly, the whole- 
sale slaughter of criminals was restricted toward the end 
of the reign of George III. 

The colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut in- 
flicted the death penalty for not less than fourteen offenses. 
The laws of the young, progressive colonies were more 
merciful than those of England, which, at a later period, 
made more than two hundred crimes punishable with 


| death. 


At the present time, in the enlightenment of the 
nineteenth century, we still use the same species of retri- 


| butive punishment; although we have disregarded those 
| diabolical instruments of torture invented by our ances- 


tors to prolong the death agony. There has been a 
marked improvement in public sentiment regarding the 
treatment of criminals, and fewer crimes are punishable 
with death than when we became a nation. Under the 


| laws of the United States, capital punishment may be in- 


flicted for treason, murder, arson, rape, piracy, robbery 
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of the mails (with jeopardy to the lives of persons in 
charge), the burning of a vessel of war, and the rescue 
of a convict going to execution. Until within a few 
years, it was inflicted for the highest crimes in a// of the 
States ; but Michigan, Maine, Wisconsin, and Iowa abol- 
ished it; and, with the exception of the latter State, 
these pioneers of progress have not found that crimes of 
violence have increased. In all countries, civilized or 
uncivilized, death is still inflicted as a punishment for 
murder. in European countries, with the exception of 
Spain, hanging and beheading are the methods used to 
deal out justice to criminals, and to protect society. The 
Spaniards use the garrote, by which death is caused in- 
stantaneously. The criminal is seated upon a chair which 
is fastened to a post, and about the neck is placed a brass 
collar containing a screw which is turned by the execu- 
tioner until its point enters the spinal marrow. In former 
times a cord was tide about the neck, and, by means of 
a stick, the cord was twisted until the victim was strangled. 
It is supposed that this mode of taking life was obtained 
from the Moors, as it is customary among Mohammedan 
nations to use the bowstring. The death chair is an im- 
proved instrument of punishment, as its use shortens the 
death agony. Many think the suffering greater than on 
the gallows, while others affirm positively that the prisoner 
is unconscious immediately, and knows nothing of that 
fearful strain upon the straps of that fatal chair; but 
whether life be taken by the club, the axe, the flame, the 
cord, the garrote, the hangman’s rope, or the death-chair, 
still it is a violation of the same Commandment, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not kill,’’ and the death-chair robs a human being 
of the most sacred God-given right just as effectively as 
the club of the Hottentot. The world has advanced in 
knowledge and goodness since the days when our ancestors 
lived in canister shaped cottages in Britain and burned 
offenders at the stake; but with the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages, and the wealth and ability to build strong 
and durable edifices, they fear to abolish the death penalty. 

As no nation has ever made the experiment, it cannot 
be known that its suppression would be disastrous to 
society. Men say, ‘‘ It would not be expedient to abolish 
it. Society could not be protected without capital pun- 
ishment.”’ 

The fear of death or of extreme torture did not pre- 
vent man in past ages, and does not at present, from 
committing fiendish crimes, and it is well known that 
whenever the laws have been excessively unjust and pun- 
ishment severe, criminals have gone unpunished and 
crime increased ; because witnesses would withhold evi- 
dence, and juries would fail to convict, when they knew 
that death would be the sentence for a trifling offense. 

We know that the fear of death does not deter some 
from committing brutal murders in many of our own 
States. It does not protect the people of New York, New 
Jersey, Texas, and Louisiana better than the fear of soli- 
tary confinement does in Michigan. In some States 
where the death penalty is in full force, criminals are oc- 
casionally hanged at dead of night, without a trial, by 
masked hangmen. These law-breakers seldom get pun- 
isned even if their guilt can be proven; for there is 
usually a strong public sentiment in favor of retribution 
in the vicinity where such crimes are committed. Famil- 
iarity with brutal scenes is not beneficial. Statistics show 
that crime has increased after a long and bloody war. 
The sight of the sodden battle-field, covered with man- 
gled forms, some quivering and moaning in agony, and 
others lying still and lifeless in pools of gore, strikes with 
horror the soldier who beholds it for the first time ; but 
the veteran can urge his war-horse ‘‘ right over the plashy 
red sod, where the dead soldiers deaden the strokes iron- 





shod.’’ He has become accustomed to sight of blood 
and cries of pain, and when the war is over he is well 
fitted by experience to become a lawless citizen. 

Without doubt, there will be criminals always. There 
will be some who lack self-control and who must be re- 
strained, but it is not necessary to commit the crime of 
murder, because, in their weakness, they have done the 
same. 

We should discard the theory of retribution. It is 
unworthy a people professing Christianity. We have a 
theory of reformation, but we have not yet thought it 
expedient to put it into practice. We have hospitals, in- 
sane asylums, inebriate asylums, reform schools, but no 
asylums for the morally diseased, no houses of refuge for 
criminals that will protect them as well as society. We 
take their lives from them because they do evil, and be- 
cause, by so doing, they trouble us no more. At the same 
time, we know that the sixth commandment has no pro- 
viso, and applies to masions as well as to individuals. The 
right to life is not transferable. We may call it expedient 
to take it, but the wrong is never expedient, and as capital 
punishment is naught but legalized murder, it is a national 
sin and a disgrace to our civilization and to the voters of 
those States who allow such laws to remain upon thier 
statute books. 


PEACE MOVEMENTS IN Europe. — The Frankfort 
Journal containsa long report of an excellent address by 
Baroness von Suttner, recently delivered in that city, on 
‘¢ The Aims and Results of the Peace Movement.’’ She 
takes special encouragement in the circumstance that 
several of the European Governments have begun to make 
a pecuniary contribution to the advocacy of Peace, in- 
cluding 1,000 francs from the Belgium Government and 
a similar amount from the Swiss Government. The Nor- 
wegian Parliament also recently made a grant for the 
payment of expenses of Peace delegates. The Baroness 
remarks that although such contributions are small, yet 
they are noteworthy and welcome, as being the beginning 
of the Peace Budgets, which, it is to be hoped, some day 
may take the place of the vast War Budgets of the na- 
tions. 

At a recent gathering of German journalists, at Lan- 
ner on the Saale, presided over by M. Heinrich Gliicks- 
mann, it was concluded to form a ‘ Literary Union for 
the extension of pacific opinion,’’ with Paul Wilhelm for 
secretary. 

The Marquis of Lorne has consented to be honorary 
president, for one year, of the Glasgow Auxiliary of the 
Peace Society. He writes to the Secretary: ‘‘ I am quite 
with you in the general object, that is, that in all possi- 
ble cases, arbitration should be tried before the ‘ last 
argument of peoples’ is tried.’’ 





Do your best loyally and cheerfully, and suffer your- 
self to feel no anxiety or fear. Your times are in God’s 
hands. He has assigned you your place; he will direct 
your paths ; he will accept your efforts if they be faithful ; 
he will bless your aims if they be for your soul’s good. — 
Frederic W. Farrar. 


HAvE you ever noticed how much of Christ’s life was 
spent in doing kind things—in merely doing kind things ? 
Run over it with that in view, and you will find that he 
spent a great proportion of his time simply in making 
people happy, in doing good turns to people. What 


God has put in our power is the happiness of those about 
us, and that is largely to be secured by our being kind 
to them.— Prof. Drummond. 
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- CHANGING . OF OPINION. 


Pernaps there has not been a sentiment more vigorously | 


or persistently enforced in the training of mankind than 
that of the value of stability of character. From time 
immemorial it has been considered of very doubtful ex- 
pediency to change one’s mind, especially in matters of 
religious belief, or along the line of political affairs. 
well trained from childhood to believe in certain formulas 
of the church, or of the state, it is always a difficult 
matter to break away from such belief and adopt some 
other form. Solomon most weightily advised ‘to 
meddle not with them that are given to change,’’ and 
very good advice it is, and stability of character is cer- 
tainly a cardinal virtue. Yet unvarying adherence to 
this can be carried to an extreme, and the Friendly testi- 
mony to ‘‘ moderation’’ may prove advantageous even 
here. Imperfect humanity cannot attain to any great 
degree of perfectness if we are to settle to the conviction 
that all of our judgments are infallible. Maria Edge- 
worth quaintly and plainly states the case when she says : 


‘* You think it a want of judgment that one changes his | 


opinion! Is it a proof that your scales are bad because 
they vibrate with every additional weight that is added 
to either side?’’ It is only, as the apostle James says, 
‘« the Father of light with whom can be no variation 
neither shadow that is cast byturning.’’ It is for us, 


clothed upon as we are with many human imperfections, 


to move carefully and cautiously forward along our various | 
pathways, examining as we go into all the circumstances | 


that new conditions of life present, and seek for a mea- 
sure of the Father’s light to enable us to judge correctly. 

In these troublous times of political unrest and na- 
tional business depression, it is all the more needful to 


try well our foundations, and see that our allegiance isto | 


principle rather than party. To seek diligently to pro- 


mote the cause of righteousness by wisely discriminating | 
in favor of sound morality, even if a cherished reputation | 


for adhering strictly to one cause has to be sacrificed. It 
is no evidence of instability that we occasionally have to 
step aside from a proposed route, when some obstruction 
therein threatens disaster. Wisdom 
watching of all our ways, and choosing the one that a¢ 
that time seems most right. 

And in religion, while we try faithfully to follow in 
the footsteps of the divine leader, it is our blessed privi- 
lege to seek for fresh revealings day by day from the one 


Source of all good, with never a fear that these will over- | 


shadow or make of no account any truth that has been 
accepted, for all truth will harmonize. ‘* Loving the 
truth implies a greater or less degree of that freedom of | 
the spirit which brings it into sympathy with the true,”’ 


If | 


» | the residence of his nephew, 


lies in the daily | 


oni eon a gnats must be the result, and character 
thus broadened and deepened will be less sensitive to the 
charge of instability. 


BIRTHS. 
JANNEY.—At Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth month 5, 1894, to J. 


Edwin and Ruth E. Janney, a daughter, who is named Edna R 
Janney. 


| 
| 
} 
| 

| 
1 


MARRIAGES. 


HUSBAND—LAFETRA.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 24, 
1894, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of the Mayor, Jacob L. 
| Husband, of Baltimore, and Rachel M. Lafetra, daughter of the late 
Thomas H.'and Augusta C. Lafetra, of Manasquan, Monmouth 
county, N. J. 


SIMPSON—MURPHY. 


—At Race Street meeting-house, Phila 
delphia, Tenth month 16, 1894, under the care of the Monthly Meet- 
| ing of Friends of Philadelphia, Robert, son of Julia M. and the late 
| William N. Simpson, of Solebury, Bucks Co., Pa., and Mary J., 

daughter of the late William C. and Almira R. Murphy, both of Phila- 
delphia. 

WILSON—SHERWOOD.—At Baltimore, Md., on Fifth-day 
afternoon, Ninth month 20, 1894, under the care of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, William E. Wilson, of Easton, Md., and Sallie A- 
Sherwood, of Baltimore. 


DEATHS. 


HAMILL.—Tenth month 25, 1894, near Sharptown, N. J., of 
diphtheria, Henry Cloyd Hamill, son of Hannah L. and the late Wm. 
A. Hamill, Jr., aged 5 years. Interment at Woodstown Friends’ 
ground. 

SCHULTZ.—At Winter Park, Fla., Tenth month 22, 1894, Jose- 
phine Lea, wife of William Schultz, Jr., and daughter of Jonathan 
Robinson and Sarah Lea Moore; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia, where they formerly resided. 

SINN.—Suddenly, Tenth month 27, 1894, at his residence, Ger 
| mantown, Philadelphia, Andrew Culbertson Sinn, in his 69th year. 
THORP.—At his home near Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth month 8, 
| 1894, Jabez Thorp, in the 78th year of his age; a member, and for a 
number of years an elder, of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

WARRICK.—Near Hartford, N. J., Tenth month 26, 1894, at 
Silas Walton, Jr., Isaac Warrick, in the 





77th year of his age. 

WETHERALD.—At Sandy Spring, Md., Tenth month 4, 1894, 
Thomas, son of the late Thomas and Ann Wetherald, in the 73d year 
of his age. 

WILLIAMS.—At Jarrettown, Pa., Tenth month 17, 1894, Clarence 
P., infant son of Edward C. and Anna Eliza Williams. 

YARNALL.—At Rome, Italy, Fourth month 18, 1894, Caroline 
Ridgway, wife of Ellis Horner Yarnall, and daughter of the late 
| James Rowland, Jr., and granddaughter of the late James and Rachel 
Rowland. 

CorRECTION.—In the tribute to Joanna P. Laws in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL for Tenth month 20, 1894, the name Mary 
Caley Dorland should read Mary Rowland Caley. 








IN MEMORIAM: ANNIE CALEY DORLAND. 


Returning to the activities of city life after the summer’s vacation, 
how deeply do we miss some of the dear ones whom we left, trusting 
they too would be renewed in strength, ready to labor with us in the 
coming year. Alas! some have passed us all beyond the limitations 
of earth. The Father, needing them ‘‘ over there,”’ gathered them into 
his Heavenly garner. Among these honored ones was our dear friend 
Annie Caley Dorland, who in the meridian of life has been called to 
| **come up higher,” to greet the morning glory of the eternal day. 

The benediction of her life rests upon many sorrowing friends; her 
strong, helpful spirit is sadly missed in the home circle, and in the 
broader fields of labor. Our Religious Society has lost a faithful and 
| efficient helper. She was left an orphan in youth, but found almost a 
maternal love in her elder sisters, she in turn giving of her best self to 
the families of her household. Her appreciation of the true and beau- 
| tiful was always manifest, even as a school-girl ; her chosen topic for 
her graduating address, ‘‘ The Beautiful in Life,”’ shows a spirit under 
| the preparing hand for a divine consecration to meet the responsibil- 
ities and duties of life. In her profession as a teacher she found a 
wide field of usefulness, filling it with honor and dignity. She estab- 


lished several successful private schools in this city, and taught in a 
number of Friends’ schools, here and elsewhere, and her face always 
| beamed with joy and love in conversing of her schools or pupils. 
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She seemed thoroughly in love with the work; drawing many young 
hearts toward her in tender affection, as she led them through the paths 
of knowledge, toward the mountain peaks of aspiration and develop- 
ment. Thus was our dear Annie Caley Dorland a helper and bene- 
factor to the young whom she fondly loved; even during her last ill- 
ness she expressed a desire to have children brought around her, cher- 
ishing the hope that she could still do some good work. 

In the broader fields of life her co-workers in religious and philan- 
thropic labor gaze sorrowingly at the vacant place and ask, Who will 
take it? Her convictions were firmly maintained and freely expressed, 
giving due respect to those differing from her. She was deeply inter- 
ested in First-day school work, and in all things tending to the growth 
and culture of the principles of our beloved Religious Society. In the 
closer ties of the family circle her loss is most keenly felt. Evera 
welcome guest at the different hearthstones, the young spirits therein 
always turning fondly toward “‘Aunt Annie’’ for help and strength, 
given freely and lovingly; while the sister hearts mourn for the dear 
youngest gone to the “‘ calm land beyond the sea.’’ Let us turn our 
thoughts often to that “ Palace Beautiful,’’ where our beloved dwell, 
and listen to the voices that come to us “ out of the silence,’’ with the 
prayer that they may still be our co-workers “in a higher, holier way.” 
Let us realize the divine ministries around us, that our beloved ones who 
* make earth life beautiful and suffuse for us with light the way to the 
silent land,” ‘‘ love us sone the less now that they have power to love 
us more,’’ so because they love us still we are still one; we touch 
hands in spirit, and ‘‘ the light that is not the light of the sun covers 
and enfolds us all.’’ May our bereavements tend to a holy consecra- 
tion and loving service. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 25. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 45.—ELEVENTH MONTH II, 1894. 


JESUS ARRIVES AT BETHANY, SIX DAYS BEFORE THE 
PASSOVER. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Ye have the poor always with you, and whensoever 
ye will ye can do them good: but me ye have not always. 
She hath done what she could.—Mark 14: 7-8. 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 26: 6-13. Mark 14: 3-9. John 11: 
55-57. 12: I-11. 
HISTORICAL. 


Anointing was a cermony of great importance among 
the Jews. The holy anointing oil could not be used for 
any but the specified purposes (see Ex. 30: 22-38), nor 
the incense from a prescribed formula, be compounded 
for any other than the specified use. 

All of the sweet-smelling oils were very expensive, 
and the box used by Mary on this occasion was pure liquid 
oil, worth 300 pence, an amount which represented the 
wages of a laborer at that time for 300 days, almost a 
year. 

The Passover was the most sacred and important feast 
of the Hebrew people. It will be found of interest to 
read the following references in regard to it: Its institu- 
tion, Exodus 12; laws concerning it, Leviticus 23: 4; 
Numbers 9; 28: 16; Deuteronomy 16; records of un- 
usual occasions of its observance, Joshua 5: 10; 2 
Chronicles 30; II Kings 23: 21; IL Chronicles 35 ; 
Ezra, 6: 19; Matthew 26: 19; Mark 14: 12; Luke 
22: 73; John 13. 

Many of the Jews had gone up to Jerusalem some days 
before the feast to allow them time for the ceremonies of 
purification, and the command of the chief priests and 
Pharisees that anyone who knew of the whereabouts of 
Jesus should make it known, naturally set them to specu- 
lating as to whether he would come to the feast, while it 
stimulated the search for him. 

Jesus arrived at Bethany (two miles from Jerusalem), 
six days previous to the Passover, where a supper was 
given in his honor at the house of Simon, the leper. 
His friend Martha served, while Lazarus was one of those 
who sat at the table. Mary, whose loving sympathy was 
always tendered in some delicate way, anointed him with 
precious oil, no doubt in token of her acknowledgment 
of his divine mission, and as a preparation for his finai 
sacrifice. 








TEACHING. 


What is the significance of this occurence, and why 
should it be told as a memorial of Mary wherever the 
Gospel is preached ? 

The world is full of faithful Marthas who minister to 
the comfort of the bodies of their families and friends ; 
it is full of those who can see the beauty and necessity 
of ministering to the poor and helpless; but few indeed 
are they who can and do give heart and soul sympathy. 
Many mothers lavish outward gifts upon their children, 
wearing themselves out that the body may be clothed in 
purple and fine linen, while the soul isstarving for the 
divine mother-love that can enter into the needs of mind 
and heart, and supply them with proper food, for the lack 
of which they remain dwarfed and undeveloped. 

Many a husband, many a wife, many a friend needs 
this anointing of the precious oil of human love and 
sympathy, outwardly delicately expressed, to enable them 
to develop the good within them, to make the sacrifices 
required that they may reach the standard God has set 
for them to attain. 

It is this that the Christian world is hungering for,— 
the wise love and sympathy that shall enable each one to 
show to the world his Jest se/f, instead of the cold, cal- 
culating wisdom of the world, which says, in influence, if 
not in words, ‘‘ Your time and talents can be made to 
‘bring more’ in the markets of the world, than you can 
realize from them in any other way.’’ Now, as of old, 
the sentiment prevails, ‘‘ When you have become rich you 
can do so much good.’’ And now, as then, it blinds the 
judgment and causes us to choose amiss—abandoning the 
‘‘ better part.’’ Many of the noblest deeds that have 
been done in the world have been inspired or made pos- 
sible of accomplishment by the unselfishness and encour- 
agement of some Mary. 


LESSON NOTES. 

‘* Now the passover of the Jews was at hand ; and many 
went up to Jerusalem out of the country before the Pass- 
over, to purify themselves.’’ These few words tell of a 
most important religious custom which is more fully set 
forth in Martin Seidel’s book, ‘‘ In the Time of Jesus.’’ 
‘« The Temple,’’ he says, ‘‘ formed the religious centre 
of the nation, and the whole people looked up to it with 
holy reverence as the visible dwelling-place of the invisi- 
bleGod. To make a pilgrimage to the Temple and there 
to pray and offer sacrifice, was to every worshipper of Je- 
hovah the most glorious and soul-quickening privilege of 
all his life. Not only at the seasons of the great festivals, 
but also at other times, there was a crowd of Jews from 
all Palestine and from foreign parts, often numbering 
hundreds of thousands, in Jerusalem. Hither the in- 
habitants of the provinces carried their first fruits ; hither 
the Israelites of Palestine and those dispersed about the 
world, brought their due contributions or their free-will 
offerings for the Temple ; and here in the outer court was 
the place where all countries and all languages were rep- 
resented, where the Herodians were accustomed to ad- 
dress the people, and where Jesus also delivered some of 
his most exalted discourses.’’ 

The high priest this year was Caiaphas, son-in-law of 
Annas, who had held the office and was much respected. 





He that is habituated to deceptions and artificialities 
in trifles will try in vain to be true in matters of import- 
ance; for truth is a thing of habit rather than of will. 
You cannot in any given case, by any sudden and single 
effort, will to be true, if the habit of your life has been 
insincere. —F. W. Robertson. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 

THE morning meeting at Park Avenue, on First-day, 
(Tenth month 28), was unusually large, the house being 
crowded, and a good meeting was held in the lecture 
room. Those in the ministry were Robert Haviland, of 
New York, Joel Borton, of Woodstown, N. J., and John 
J. Cornell, a member of this meeting, who freely handed 
forth that which they believed to be the pointings from 
the Dispenser of all good. 

In the afternoon a well-attended youths’ meeting was 
held, which was addressed by our friends, Aaron M. 
Powell and Joseph A. Bogardus, of New York. The 
youths’ meetings that have been held the past few years 
by our yearly meeting are growing in interest with our 
youth, as well as those of more advanced age. 

At Eastern District meeting-house, the gatherings 
were small ; but few Friends now reside in this part of 
the city. William M. Way, who had much improved, 
physically and mentally, made a very earnest appeal from 
the Scripture, ‘‘ Who shall show me any good?’’ Atthe 
afternoon meeting Mary H. Way, of Oxford, Pa., gave 
an encouraging sermon directing her hearers to be faith- 
ful in Philanthropic work. This line of good appears to 
be the channel in which this ancient meeting-house is 
destined to benefit those living in that locality. 

The regular meeting for business commenced at 10 
o'clock on Second-day morning, and was about the usual 
size. Certificates from visiting Friends were read for 
Joel Borton and his wife Mary, from Woodstown, N. J., 
and Samuel R. Battin and Emily, his wife, of Green 
Plain, Clark county, Ohio. We had the company also 
of quite a number of visiting Friends from beyond the 
bounds of our yearly meeting. Epistles from the six 
yearly meetings with which we correspond were read and 
much commented on for theif sound Christian advice. 
They all gave encouraging accounts of practical Christian 
work, and especially that of the purifying of the public 
press and temperance. 

Edward Stabler, Jr., and Amos W. Griest were reap- 
pointed clerk and assistant clerk of men’s meeting. An 
encouraging report from the First-day School Committee 
was read, showing the increase of this work in our meet- 
ings, the report showing 22 schools being conducted in 
our yearly meeting, with 79 teachers and 968 children 
under their instruction. The First-day school work has 
given strength to all our meetings, and increased the 
attendance of many of our small ones. This, with the 
appointing of several committees, represents the business 
of the meeting to the close of Second-day evening. 

Our yearly meeting was first held at West River meet- 
ing-house, Maryland, in the Second month, 1672. 
George Fox and those other worthy ministering Friends 
who accompanied him on his visit to Friends in America, 
were in attendance. They assisted in the organizing of 
this meeting. This was a large meeting at this period, 
and was attended by many who were not of our religious 
persuasion, including the speakers of the Maryland As- 
sembly and other prominent persons. John Burnyeat 
speaks thus: ‘‘ George Fox did wonderfully open the 
service thereof unto Friends, and they, with gladness of 
heart, received advice in such necessary things as were 
then opened unto them, and all were comforted and 
edified.’’ 

George Fox landed at the mouth of Patuxent river, 
in Maryland,and also sailed from there on his return home. 
He spent considerable time in that vicinity, and it was 
doubtless then the most extensive settlement of Friends 
in America. Here he hoped for great results from the 


good seed he had sown, the climate being mild, the soil | th 
e 
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fertile and capable of a rich agricultural reward for labor, 
with fish and game abundant, and Chesapeake bay, with 
its navigable tributary rivers, one of the grandest bodies 
of water in the world for travel and commerce with the 
inland country. The government was liberal towards the 
views of all professing Christians. This was before 
William Penn’s liberal government was established, and 
Friends had settled to any great extent in Pennsylvania. 

But this yearly meeting had the great evil of slavery 
in its midst. George Fox and other early Friends gave 
numerous warnings to those friends of the canker that 
was clinging to them. 

The holding of slaves, even amongst Friends, con- 
tinued for a century, and instead of enriching the own- 
ers, was steadily bringing them to poverty, until 1772, 
when the yearly meeting sent down to the subordinate 
meetings a minute directing them to deal with those who 
continued the practice. Some members were prepared to 
give up the holding of their fellow beings in bondage ; 
others were not, and lost their right of membership. 
From this date migration to Baltimore, Northern Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania set in, and has nearly depopu- 
lated this numerous settlement of Friends in Southern 
Maryland. Kirk Brown. 





In women’s meeting, after the names of the repre- 
sentatives had been called, the attention of the meeting 
was called to the words of Jesus: ‘*Simon, son of 
John, lovest thou me?’’ This query was twice repeated, 
and the injunction followed, ‘‘ Feed my sheep ; feed my 
lambs.”’ 

A cordial welcome was extended to the strangers 
visiting the meeting, both those with minutes and with- 
out, both to those who gave public utterance and to 
those whose ‘‘ silent sympathy ’’ strengthened those who 
spoke. 

Mary Heald Way encouraged those who feel a little 
tender message to give it to the meeting, and to give it 
audibly. She sympathized with the natural shrinking of 
those unused to speaking, but the message is valuable to 
the gathering, and good-will will go a long way toward 
making a weak voice so that it can be heard by all. 
Isabella Tyson endorsed this, and instanced the recent 
meetings at Chappaqua, where even weak voices were dis- 
tinctly heard. 

The epistle from Philadelphia was read. Alice C. 
Robinson spoke of her attendance at that yearly meeting, 
and of the time when the report of the Discipline Com- 
mittee was read, and many rose saying they did not like 
certain parts, but were willing to accept the report. So 
the spirit of love prevailed over all. She was glad they 
were interested in purifying the press. Recently she saw 
in the papers that Laura Ormiston Chant has alone under- 
taken to stop the sale of liquors in one of the theatres in 
London. One woman with God can work great reforms. 
And in this press work, when it is undertaken by a large 
yearly meeting like Philadelphia, much will be accom- 
plished. Ann B. Branson said if one woman could doso 
much, what may not be done if women generally work 
together in this line ? 

The epistle from New York wasthen read. Phebe F. 
Wright explained that this year is the one hundredth 
anniversary of New York Yearly Meeting being held in 
New York city. Next year will be the two hundredth 


anniversary of the establishment of the yearly méeting. 
A celebration of this event will be held in Flushing, next 
year, in connection with the other branch of Friends. 
She hoped Baltimore Friends might then be in attendance. 
A proposition was received from men’s meeting that 
re should be a meeting of a joint Committee of men 
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and women to consider the advisability of writing a joint 
epistle to all the yearly meetings instead of sendinga 
joint epistle to the yearly meetings holding joint sessions, 
and separate ones to those holding separate sessions, as 
has heretofore been done. This called forth lively exer- 
cise, and the epistle committee was appointed ‘‘ to pre- 
pare epistles for all the yearly meetings, either jointly 
with men Friends or separately, as way opens.’’ 

At the afternoon session the representatives reported 
that they united in proposing the name of Elizabeth M. 
Koser for clerk, and Rebecca J. Broomell for assistant 
clerk. 

The epistles from Ohio, Indiana, and Genesee were 
read. Alice Robinson expressed sympathy with the 
Friends in Genesee and interest in their epistle, feeling 
that we know so little of those Friends by meeting them 
face to face. Grace Ann King thought the epistles seem 
to draw us all together as one band of sisters. Laura 
Smith was pleased that all the epistles mentioned the 
press work done by Baltimore Yearly Meeting. It showed 
the benefit of mentioning what we are doing, when writ- 
ing an epistle. 
an interest in bringing to the public the advantage of 
having women on the Boards of the public schools. As 
we are a part of the public it seemed to her by individual 
influence, we might, perhaps, accomplish this good. 
Elizabeth M. Koser emphasized the remarks of Alice 
Robinson. She had visited Genesee Yearly Meeting and 
knew their interest in the same lines of work as interest 
ourselves. 

The minutes of the last Yearly Meeting were read. 
Anna Rice Powell expressed her interest in them, espe- 


cially the report of the work done against the spread of | 


pernicious literature. ‘‘ You have set a good example ; the 
work has been not only faithfully but judiciously done. 
But it is a work that must be continued. Sometimes 
good is too passive, while evil is ever active. The editors 
claim sometimes that the public want sensational news ; 
let us show them that there is a constituency that is not 
satisfied to have such matter enter their homes. This 
may sometimes be done by a personal letter. There is 
another matter: the newspapers we may exclude from our 
homes, but we cannot prevent children stopping to look 
at offensive placards. I feel deeply grateful for what 
Friends here have done.’’ 

The First-day School Committee’s report was read 
and approved. 

Mary Borton said that in faithful co-workers we 
recognize the universality of everlasting life. Different 
people have different gifts and work in different lines. 
Some have five talents, some two, and some one. For 
those with one she felt sympathy. it seems so small there 
is a temptation to hide it in a napkin, but we should use 
it for the faithful workers are sure to receive their re- 
ward. 

Alice Robinson felt that we little know whether we 
have the one talent or five. Like the muscular system, if 
it is used, it increases in strength, so the one talent, by 
using, becomes five. 

Ellisan Brown spoke of the question of women on the 
School Boards. Francis Willard says: ‘‘ Enter every 
open door.’’ She would not have politics in religion, 
but more religion in politics, and our Society has always 
taken the lead. Phebe C. Wright thought if women 
were on the School Boards there would be less military 
drill introduced into the schools. 


Mary H. Way said the remarks at the opening of the | 


morning session in regard to feeding the sheep and the | the Man; but she more rarely attains it.”’ 


lambs introduced her spirit into instruction. 
different kinds of feeding. 


There are 
There is a kind that is not 


Pauline Holme wished that Friends took | 





wise,—an over feeding, a feeding to repletion, which tends 
to a diseased condition, and a gradual decline ; and there 
is a feeding so scanty that it does not strengthen, but 
leads also to decline. ‘There is also a wise feeding that 
does strengthen and develop the spiritual part, vitalizing 
unto perfect health. They that love the Lord are to 
feed the flock. We should be earnest to ask for the wis- 
dom that will enable us rightly to feed the flock of Christ 
that is amongst us. Who are-we that are to feed? The 
ministers only? The eldership only? Notso. There 
is not one in this house who would say audibly, ‘‘I do 
not love the Lord.’’ If we love the Lord, then we have 
this direct command : ‘‘ Feed my sheep, feed my lambs.’’ 
Are the sheep only those who are grown in stature? I 
think not. I think it applied to a condition where one 
sometimes feels discouragement, and needs to be fed. 
This is something done by human instrumentality. We 
need this kindly hand-pressure, this heart to heart 
sympathy. God sends by whom he will send. The 
little child may be the instrument to feed the sheep. 
The ‘little one,’’ the ‘‘lamb,’’ whether given 
in stature outwardly or not, is the small in spirit, 
the kept-back, the discouraged, perhaps, on the 
barren steeps of an empty profession, which, because no 
one has taken it out and fed it, must continue to graze 
on the scant fruitage there. It needs some one to carry 
it into the fold. Let us ask for the power in Christ’s 
fold to feed the sheep. 


CotoraDo.—The women of 
Colorado, who are to enjoy full suffrage for the first time 
at next month’s election, have registered so largely that 
over 30,000 of them in Denver alone have the right to 
vote. In the State of Wyoming, women have had the 
suffrage fora quarter of a century ; but never in any elec- 


WoMAN SUFFRAGE IN 


| tion has as great a proportion of them gone to the polls 


as has registered in Colorado. The Democrats, the Re- 
publicans, and the Populists are outdoing each other in 
their efforts to get the woman vote ; but all reports agree 
that it will be minced up just like the man vote. The 
women of the State attend political meetings, speak at 
them, canvass the districts, and carry on just like their 
brethren. Yet we have not heard that the families there 
are any happier, or more peaceful, or more harmonions, 
or more deeply affectionate than are families in those 
States in which only the man vote exists. How inscruta- 


| ble is human nature, both the woman nature and the man 


nature! It is often disappointing to philosophers, many 
of whom do not know, and never will know, what to 
make of it.—WMew York Sun. 





Beauty of style and harmony and grace, and good 
rhythm depend on simplicity,—I mean the true simplicity 


| of arightlyand nobly ordered mind and character, not 
| that other simplicity which is only a euphemism for folly. 


—Flato’s Republic. 





In my studies of ethnology, I first inquire the position 
occupied by woman in a given tribe or nation ; for I have 
discovered no better common measure of civilization. 
The profoundest thinkers of the age have recognized the 
principle here involved. Goethe closes the second part 
of Faust—which is a poetic presentation of the evolution 
of Furopean culture—with the significant words, ‘‘ The 
forever feminine leads usonward.’’ His friend, Wilhelm 
von Humboldt, expressed a double fact in the phrase, 
‘¢ The woman stands nearer the ideal of Humanity than 
She does not 


because she is prevented by prejudice, by dogmas and by 
laws.—Daniel G. Brinton. 
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Educational Department. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—Professor Susan J. Cunningham 
has offered a prize of $25 to the classes in ‘‘ Conics.” Fifty problems 
will be given in the contest, and the ‘‘ best worked ’’ set wins the prize. 

The College Camera Club has reorganized, and will give an enter- 
tainment in the latter part of the semester. 

Dean Bond has presented a picture of Somerville Hall at Oxford, 
England, to the Somerville Literary Society. 

President De Garmo has accepted the invitation of the committee 
in charge, to make an address at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new Central Grammar School at Chester, Pa., on the afternoon of 
Eleventh month 3, 1894. The building is to cost $60,000, and the 
celebration will be a notable event for the city of Chester. 

At a mass meeting of the students held Tenth month 25, the joint 
committee from the Somerville, Delphie, and Eunomian Literary So- 
cieties, which had met with the president of the college to select dates 
for the different literary contests and entertainments throughout the 
year, so that they would not be crowded in the latter part of it, re- 
commended the following dates in the present year : 

Delphic-Somerville Joint Meeting, Eleventh month 23, 1894; 
Eunomian-Somerville Joint Meeting, Twelfth month 14, 1894. The 
dates for the otber literary contests will be given later. 

Some of the interest of the Edgar Allen Brown fund of $5 ,000,— 
left for the benefit of the College library,—now being available, it is 
being used in the purchase of books in the line of English literature. 

President De Garmo has received plans for the Delphic-Eunomian 
Hall and the boys’ gymnasium. 

Dr. Jones’ class in World Literature have completed their study of 
Tennyson's ‘‘Idylls of the King,” and are now making a critical 
study of Dante’s ‘‘Divine Comedy.” 

Dr. Appleton lectured before the Friends’ Library Association 
Philadelphia, on Tenth month 19, subject : ‘‘ Some Homes and Haunts 
of British Poets.’ H. 


Evit Errects or Hazinc.—‘‘ It is decidedly interesting,” says 


Harper's Weekly, “that in the face of larger Freshman classes in | 


almost all the more important colleges, Princeton and Cornell should 
show a falling off, which is attributed in both instances to an evil 
reputation for hazing won by both these colleges last year. Both at 
Ithaca and Princeton the Sophomores behaved badly last fall, and their 
misdeeds were noised abroad by a vigilant press. That the punish- 
ment should follow so promptly and directly upon the heels of the 
crime is an excellent thing, which, by attesting the alert intelligence of 
parents and guardians, will greatly stimulate the efforts of college au- 
thorities to protect the reputations of their institutions. At Princeton 
the undergraduates have formally renounced the habit of interfering 
with Freshmen, and undoubtedly great pains will be taken this year 


to promote an orderly and tolerant spirit among the Sophomores at 
Cornell.” 





PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE IN HIGH ScHOOLS.—The Pennsy/- | 


vania School Journal says the report of the Committee of Ten on 


Secondary School Education will deal a fatal blow to the notion that | 


fitting for college interferes with the special work of the High Schools. 
The seventh question addressed to all the conferences was: ‘‘ Should 
the subjects be treated differently for pupils who are going to College, 
for those who are going to a scientific school, and for those who, pre- 
sumably, are going to neither?” 
mously answer this question in the negative, and the Committee of Ten 
heartily endorse the conclusion. The special committee say: ‘‘ Ninety- 
eight teachers intimately concerned either with the actual work of 
American secondary schools or with the results of that work as they 
appear in students who come to college, unanimously declare that 


every subject which is taught at all in a secondary school should be | 


taught in the same way and to the same extent to every pupil, so long 
as he pursues it, no matter what the probable destination of the pupil 
may be, or at what point his education is to cease.” 





VERTICAL PENMANSHIP.—A a recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 


State Board of Education, Superintendent Brooks submitted a report | 
recommending that the system of vertical handwriting, which is at- | 


tracting the attention of educational authorities in Europe and the 
United States, be given a trial in the public schools of Philadelphia. 

The movement, it is said, started in Germany several years ago, 
growing out of the fact that so many pupils of the public schools had 
myopia and spinal curvature. As early as 1877 experts were ap- 
pointed by the German Government to inquire into the matter. The 
committee, however, were divided in their report, part favoring slanting 
writing and part favoring vertical. 

Superintendent Brooks states that the vertical system has been exten- 
sively introduced into the English schools and the exhibit of the school 
work of the London School Board at Chicago attracted general atten- 
tion on account of the round, full, vertical penmanship, which gave 
the papers unusual legibility. 


All the nine conferences unani- | 


The slant of the Spencerian penmanship, which has been followed 
| in nearly all the American copy books published for nearly a century, 
was fixed at 52 degrees, and was based upon an examination of a large 
number of specimens gathered from the commercial houses of that 
day. A recent analysis of specimens from the Western Union Tele- 
graph offices shows that the modern tendency is toward a more nearly 
vertical style of writing. Most of them would answer to a scale 
between 60 or 70 degrees, and many of them are between 85 and go 
| degrees. J 

Superintendent Brooks hopes to see the adoption of a system of 
| writing with a slope somewhere between the vertical and the Spencerian 
systems. 

. The vertical system copy-books give the following directions as to 
position in writing: ‘“* The position is best which places the body 
nearly erect and directly facing the desk, leaning slightly forward, 
| without touching it, the arms being freely and equally placed on the 
desk, the feet firmly on the floor. The book or paper should be at 
right angles to the direction of the written line, parallel to the front 
edge of the desk, the middle of the line being somewhat to the right 
| of the middle of the body.” 





TURNED THE GLAsses DowNn.—A correspondent sends us a clip- 
| ping from a well-known Sunday-school paper of the Lutheran church, 

which says that at a recent gathering, in New York City, at a formal 
dinner, ‘‘ attended by large deputations from numerous colleges, the 
representatives from Swarthmore College, an attractive group of young 
men, excited favorable comment by all promptly turning down the 
wine-glasses which had been placed at their plates. This,” the journal 
remarks, ‘‘ was no: only a good thing for these young men to do on 
their own account, but they presented a praiseworthy object-lesson to 
the students and representatives of other colleges, of greater value 
than they can themselves now fully realize.” 





CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
LecTURES FOR YOUNG FRIENDs’ AID ASSOCIATION, NEw YorRK.—A 
recent book on China, by Adele M. Fielde, entitled ‘‘A Corner in 

Cathay,’’ (published by Macmillan & Co. ), has attracted wide atten 
| tion and favorable notice. Trustworthy information as to the domestic 

and industrial life in this vast Asiatic empire has probably never before 
| been given in so concise and exact a form. It is, of course, the 
Chinese people who are the objects of our interest,—not its nominal 
government,—and the Young Friends’ Aid Association, of New York, 
who have secured the author of this work to deliver a course of lectures 
in Friends’ Seminary, 226 East 16th St., feel that they are quite 
fortunate. 

The course will begin Eleventh month 3, and will be continued on 
Seventh-day afternoons at the same hour. The Aid Association hope 
| that their friends will not only support the cause by their own presence, 
| but inspired by the importance of the subject, will influence others to 
improve this unusual opportunity. G 





PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE MEETING. —The Philanthropic Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting held its second stated meeting 
| this year at Race Street Meeting-house, on Seventh-day last, the 27th 
ult., with an attendance of 85 members ; 22 were excused, by request. 

The reports from the various sub-committees disclosed much in- 
terest in their work. The one on Indian Affairs could not report much 
| accomplished, except some attention paid to selecting literature for the 
| information of the young in relation to the Indians. This report was 
supplemented by an interesting account of incidents related at the late 
Mohonk Conference, given by E. H. Magill, and also the action 
taken by the Committee appointed to visit Washington relative to the 
| withdrawal of the Indian Commissioners and Superintendents. (A 
letter was substituted for the visit and though not all was gained that 
Friends desired, the result was mainly satisfactory. ) 

The Committee on the Colored People presented in their report an 
appeal to the Monthly Meetings for continued aid on behalf of the two 
colored schools in the South, at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant. The most 
| hopeful way to redeem this people is by education, which the Northern 
people must mainly supply. The General Committee adopted this 
report, and the Appeal will be printed and forwarded. 

The Committee on Currupt Literature had performed some work in 
the line of examining into the literature used in the public schools, and 
protested against the Sunday newspapers. The report introduced the 
meeting into a lively discussion as to the great need of work to suppress 
immorality, as presented in our newspapers and by wall ‘ posters,”’ 
| etc. Earnest words of commendation were given to such editors as 
S. E. Paschall of the Village Record, West Chester, Pa., for furnishing 
| his readers with such a pure newspaper, and other good papers were 
| alsonamed. Friends were asked to give their hearty support to such 
| publications. It was also urged that measures be taken in every town 
| and city to suppress demoralizing ‘‘ posters.” 

A suggestion came from a member of the Committee on Peace and 
Arbitration to set apart the third First-day in Twelfth month (Twelfth 
month 16), as a Peace Day in our First-day Schools, that day being 








given to this subject by Peace people generally. This was recom- 
mended to be done, and the attention of those who prepare the Lesson 
Leaves called to the need of more frequent lessons on Peace. 

The Temperance Committee, in its report, presented two petitions 
for approval, one for the passage of a Local Option bill, and one ask- 


ing that saloon keepers be held responsible for the damages done by | 


persons to whom they had furnished liquor. Both were approved, and 
the Committee directed to have the petition prepared for circulation 
and presentation to the several State legislatures within our limits. 

Feeling allusion was made in regard to our late Clerk, Annie Caley 
Dorland, and it was directed that a suitable minute be made com- 
memorative of the esteem in which she was held. 

The meeting closed under a feeling that renewed interest had been 
manifested in our various philanthropic concerns. 





TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association was held on 
the evening of the 22d ult., but instead of the regular literary exer- 
cises, the Association had the pleasure of listening to Aaron M. Powell 
give his lecture on his personal friend, ‘‘ Whittier.’’ The privilege 
was appreciated not by our members only, but appealed to many others 
as well, resulting in taxing our meeting-house to its utmost seating ca- 
pacity. As portions taken from his address would but mar the ‘‘ har- 
monious whole,’”’ the attempt will not be made;—simply state that 
some never before interested in this poet have procured his poems, 
and are now spending their spare moments in their company. 

The influence of such characters as were our guests, Aaron M. 
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and Anna Rice Powell, can but be a lasting benefit to the organization | 


which sought their presence, and the lecture forms only a part of their 
good work, which has called forth the best thoughts in us and awak- 
ened in others a greater interest and respect for the Society of Friends. 
The Association feels gratified over its first innovation, and the convic- 
tion is emphasized that much good must continue to come to our relig- 
ious Society through its efforts. 


fore the quarterly meeting at Trenton, we hope the visiting Friends 
will so arrange as to give us the benefit and pleasure of their presence 
that evening. L. H. S., Secretary. 





A Goop UNIon.—A correspondent writing relative to the recent 
Concord First day School Union held at Providence, Pa., in speaking 
of the impressions received of the meeting says: “One not a Friend 
who never before attended a Union, said what struck him most forcibly 
was the directness and devoutness, the simple straightforward business 
way of carrying it through, combined with the ever present sense of 
worship.”’ Our correspondent adds, *‘ I hope Friends may always keep 


to that, for so, and so only, can we be sure of the Divine blessing on 
such gatherings.” 


“A FLORIDA SKETCH-BOoK,’’ by Bradford Torrey, is a series of 
pleasant descriptions of the author’s holiday rambles in the woods of 
Florida in pursuit of his feathered friends. The author is‘one of the 


; | ture and clothing for food and fuel. 
As our next meeting comes on the 26th of next month, the day be- | 
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taining over sixty berries, true to size, shape, and color, reproduced 
from nature. This, we believe, is something which has never before 
been attempted on such a scale in any fruit or berry book. 





Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, announce a new juvenile 
book, Dr. Eugene Murray- Aaron's ‘‘ Butterfly Hunters in the Caribees.”’ 
The author has gathered the materials for his book during a long sojourn 


| in the Bahamas, Hayti, and Jamaica, and happily combines a thorough 
| knowledge of his subject with a highly readable and entertaining style. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

In Love witH Love. Four Life Studies. By James H. West. 
10g. $0.50. Boston: James H. West. 

CHILDHOOD IN LITERATURE AND ART. With some observations on 


Pp. 


Literature for Children. A Study. By Horace E. Scudder. Pp. 
253. $1.25 Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
“ As NATURAL AS Lire.” Studies of the Inner Kingdom. By 


Charles G. Ames. Pp. 109. $0.50. Boston: James H. West. 

Lucy Larcom. Lire, LETTERS, AND Diary.—By Daniel Dulany 
Addison. Pp. 295. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(Received through J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. ) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
APPEAL FOR AN OLD COUPLE. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


| I WANT very much to make an appeal that will reach the hearts and 


pocket-books of all who read this paper, for help to place an aged col 
ored couple in “‘ The Home” in West Philadelpha. Old, childless, 
friendless, penniless, both nearly eighty years of age, worn.out with 
hard labor, last winter they were obliged to pawn nearly all their furni 
This winter the dear old wife is 
trying to keep at her work, but is feeble and suffering. 

The sum of three hundred dollars would place them both in com- 
fort the rest of their lives, and I am very sure that if every one who 


| reads this could see, as I do, their fortitude, patience, and piety, and 


| touched. 


would remember the debt we owe their race, their hearts would be 
It is such as these that Jesus meant when he spoke of ‘‘ the 
cup of cold water.”” ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Any contribution can be sent in care of Friends’ Intelligencer As- 
sociation, Limited, at 921 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
EmiLy WILBUR, 
Friends’ Asylum, Frankford, Philadelphia. 


| «« BARRELS’”’ FOR THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


assistant editors of the Boston Youth's Companion, and has written 


many other articles and essays on birds and their ways. Some of the 
papers in the present volume have appeared in the A¢lantic Monthly, 
and all are full of an atmosphere of genial contemplation, quick obser- 
vation, and with an occasional mild flavor of philosophy. The author 
is certainly right when he says: ‘* To have lived in the sun, to have 
loved natural beauty, to have felt the majesty of trees, to have enjoyed 
the sweetness of flowers and the music of birds—so much, at least, is 
not vanity or vexation of spirit.” Not the least entertaining part of 
the book are the author's encounters with the natives, both colored and 
white, and their peculiarities of language. A cart-driver admitted 
that it was “ a pretty day,’’ and two girls, mounted on an ox cart, wanted 
to know ‘‘ what time tis?” ‘Do about,” for “hurry up,’ is a 
common negro expression, while “ goobers” and “ pinders” for 
‘* peanuts’’ are more familiar words. The author met with over seventy 


kinds of birds, besides many plants and flowers unfamiliar in northern | 


climates. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Pp. 242. $1.25.) 





The * Friends’ Almanac’ for 1895 has been issued by Friends’ 
Book Association (15th and Race streets, Philadelphia), and is now on 
sale, at the usual price—1o cents. As some of our readers may pos- 
sibly not be familiar with it, we may state that it is issued annually, and 
besides the usual calendar, astronomical calculations, etc., it is a hand- 
book of information as to the times and places of holding Friends’ 


meetings, and gives also the names of clerks of meetings, corre- | name will continue unchanged, and his interest will be represented by 


spondents, etc. 





The second of the half-dollar volumes in the ‘‘ Biggle Library,” 


As appeals are made, as heretofore, for supplies for the Southern 
schools, we print once more information as to ‘‘ what to send.” 1t 
was prepared and printed first, two or three years ago: 

What to send. Clothing of any kind, old tools, trunks, valises, 
trimmings for girls’ hats, tinware, dishes, and books of all kinds. 
Aprons are the most needed thing for our boarding girls, who are all 
nearly grown, and about twenty of them. Boys would be thankful for 
handkerchiefs, combs, towels, smal! looking-glasses, foot rules, lead 
pencils, paper and envelopes (many have no money, not even for a 
postage stamp.) Little bags, with coarse thread and needles, and white 
cotton, are very useful, as they mend their own clothes. We like old 
toys, pictures, hats, old caps, (to save good ones). Small aprons could 
find a fitting place with motherless little ones. All kinds of pieces for 
patching, contents of rag bags, shoes, rubber, in fact anything that can 
be found in any house (except dust),can be and is utilized. Tidies, pin 
cushsons, curtains, many a thing that persons get tired of, or that is 
faded, we find most handy. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


MARGARETTA WALTON, whose severe injury from a runaway accident 
in Seventh month last was noted at the time, has slowly recovered, and 


| now suffers only minor inconveniences from it, but she has lately been 


very seriously ill at the home of her friends, Anna M. and Sarah 
Griscom, in this city. About the close of last week her case showed 
marked improvement, and her friends new hope for her early recovery. 

The Philadelphia Ledger, 30th ult., announces the withdrawal of 
Isaac H. Clothier from active business, as a member of the firm of 
Straw bridge & Clothier, to occur at the close of the year. The firm 


| his son, Morris L. Clothier, who since graduating at Swarthmore 


| College, 1890, has been connected with the house. 


issued by the Wilmer Atkinson Company, Philadelphia, is the “ Biggle | 


Berry Book.” It contains 128 pages of matter, much of it contributed 
by well-known berry-growers, whose suggestions are the outcome of 
large experience. Besides a large number of fine ‘‘ halftone’ illus- 


trations, it presents a unique feature in a series of colored plates, con- 


Isaac H. Clothier 
was born in this city Eleventh month 5, 1837, and at the age of seven- 
teen entered the importing dry-goods house of George D. Parrish & 
Co., where he remained six years. He was then for eight years a 


member of the firm of Morris, Clothier & Lewis, and in 1868 joined 
Justus C. Strawbridge in establishing the business at 8th and Market 
streets, which has since grown to so great proportions. 
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A SOLITARY WAY. 
(Republished by Request. ) 
THERE is a mystery in human hearts, 
And tho’ we be encircled by a host 
Of those who love us well and are beloved, 
To every one of us, from time to time, 
There comes a sense of utter loneliness. 
Our dearest friend is “ stranger’’ to our joy, 
And cannot realize our bitterness. 
There is not one who really understands, 
Not one to enter into a// I feel,’’ 
Such is the cry of each of us in turn. 
We wander in a solitary way ; 
No matter what or where our lot may be, 
Each heart, mysterious even to itself, 
Must live its inner life in solitude. 


And would you know the reason why this is ? 
It is because the Lord desires our love. 

In every heart he wishes to be first, 

He therefore keeps the secret key himself, 

To open all its chambers and to bless 

With perfect sympathy and holy peace 

Each solitary soul which comes to him. 

So when we feel this loneliness, it is 

The voice of Jesus, saying ‘‘ Come to me.” 
And every time we are ‘‘ not understood,”’ 

It is a call to us to come again, 

For Christ alone can satisfy the soul ; 

And those who walk with him from day to day, 
Can never have a “ solitary way.” 


And when beneath some heavy cross you faint, 
And say, “ I cannot bear this load alone,’ 
You say the truth. God made it purposely 

So heavy that you must return to him. 

The bitter grief which “ no one understands ”’ 
Conveys a secret message from the King 
Entreating you to come to him again. 

The Man of Sorrows understands it well ; 

In all points tempted, he can feel with you. 
You cannot come too often or too near, 

The Son of God is infinite in grace ; 

His presence satisfies the longing soul 

And those that walk with him from day to day 
Can never have a “ solitary way.’’ 


SPINNING. 


LIKE a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days ; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways ; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask. 


I do not know the use or name 
Of that I spin ; 
I only know that some one came 
And laid within 
My hand the thread, and said, *‘ Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 


Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past, 
And fear that I 

Shall fall ; but dare not try to find 

A safer place, since I am blind. 


I know not why, but I am sure 
That tint and place, 
In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race 
My threads will have ; so from the first, 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 


I think, perhaps, this trust has sprung 
From one short word 

Said over me when I was young,— 
So young, I heard 

It, knowing not that God's name signed 


My brow, and sealed me his, though blind. 


But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 

It matters not. The bond divine 
I never doubt. 


| crime among Americans. 
| countrymen realize that this is too true. 


| den of the few. 
| officials and servants. 
| burden of life is lightened by enduring indifference, im- 


| tain duty. 
| is a better man when held to the strict performance of his 


| suddenly gone mad. 
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A LEVER FOR PUBLIC COMFORT. 
HERBERT SPENCER has said that good nature becomes a 


Americans who study their 


Good nature 
and laxity are two entirely different things; the one isa 
virtue, the other is a vice. Laxity is good nature carried 


| to the point of vice. 


We know that good nature not controlled by con- 
science and judgment, in a wife and mother, means un- 


| trained children, careless servants, extravagant manage- 


ment, and the usual accompaniment of untidiness. The 
good nature of the many becomes the anoyance, the bur- 
We have, as a result, indifferent public 
It is a mistake to suppose that the 


pudence, imposition, injustice from clerks, porters, ser- 
vants, or from any person who is paid to perform a cer- 
The moral effect is bad for the employé. He 


duties ; his moral degeneration begins when he finds that 
he can still receive his wages when he renders indifferent 
service. We are morally bound, if we would reduce the 


| sum total of discomfort, to do our share toward exacting 


the full measure for which we pay—not arbitrarily, but 
justly. 

The good nature which is controlled by judgment se- 
cures the measure of service for which it pays, and helps 


to bring up the moral average of the race.—7he 
Outlook. 


Birps’ VARIED PowWER or Sonc.—A writer in the 
‘¢ Contributors’ Club’’ in the Atlantic Monthly asserts 
that there is an individual quality in the song of each 
bird. This summer a friend told me that she was ‘‘ able 
to detect by their songs the mine different kinds of song 
sparrow.’’ She was very triumphant over it, and it gave 
me pain to explain to her what, from my own observa- 
tion, I believed to be the truth, namely, that there are 
almost as many different songs as there are song sparrows ; 
moreover, that not only do individuals among them differ 
from one another in their arrangement of the three parts 
of their theme, or in the finish they bestow upon the 
separate parts, but the individual himself varies his 
notes from time to time, taking endless liberties with 
them according as the spirit moves him or his vocal 
powers permit. He may choose to stop short at the 
trill, though this is a rare occurrence ; more often he begins 
with it, ending with the three sharp notes. Again, he 
practices the turn which at best is an uncertain phrase, 
singing it over by itself a number of times; quite dis- 
contented, it would seem, with its indeterminate charac- 
ter. Then, perhaps, he bursts out in a reckless, don’t- 
care manner, as if snapping his claws at practice and 
perfection, jumbling his notes together like a music-box 
It is a mistake to think that all the 
birds of a kind are equally gifted with all their fellows, as 
if they were little mechanical toys struck off by the 
gross, and warranted to produce precisely the same song. 
Why should it be so? Men differ in this respect ; so do 


various domestic animals,—all of them, for aught I know. 
| Two black-and-tan terriers living next door to each 
| other have distinctive barks ; 
| wider compass than his friend,—I mean his enemy,—as 


the one can boast of a far 


of a more hideously exasperating quality in the tones. 


It is possible to be poor and have a great heap of gold, 


| poverty consisting in whatever debars us from the enjoy- 
| ment of the world; while on the other hand riches (with 


reference to wordly things) consists in whatever opens the 
world for us and places it at our disposal.—Hamerton. 





I know he set me here, and still, 
And glad, and blind, I wait his will ; 


But listen, listen, day by day, 
To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away, 
And cut the thread ; 
And bring God’s message in the sun, 
‘** Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.” 
—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


In an article, ‘‘ Seward’s Attitude toward Secession,’’ in 
the Atlantic Monthly, Frederic Bancroft speaks of William 
H. Seward’s revision of the first inaugural address deliv- 
ered by President Lincoln, in 1861. He says: 

After Lincoln came to Washington, February 23, he 
submitted a copy of his prospective inaugural address to 
Seward for criticism. In it Lincoln had planted himself 
firmly upon the last Republican platform. In several 
places sentences were lacking in tact, and occasional 
phrases and words had a flavor of dogmatism or severity, | 
considering the times. It concluded with the suggestive 
sentence, ‘‘ With you, and not with me, is the solemn 
question of ‘ Shall it be peace or asword?’’’ = It was all 
intended in a kindly spirit, and some passages were gen- 
erous and touching, but the other parts would have more 
than counteracted them. 

Seward went through the entire copy, making a sen- 
tence here and there less positive, rounding many of the | 
phrases, and softening some of the adjectives. He coun- 
seled the omission of a few careless and useless sentences ; | 
and where Lincoln had gone so far as to say, ‘‘A dis- | 
ruption of the Federal Union is menaced, and, so far as | 
can be on paper, is already effected,’’ Seward changed 
the last part into ‘‘ heretofore only menaced, is now for- 
midably attempted.’’ Seward suggested that, in lieu of 
the conclusion quoted, the address should end with ‘‘ some 
words of affection, some of calm and -cheerful confi- 
dence,’’ and wrote the wonderful paragraph about ‘‘ our 
bonds of affection’’ and ‘‘ the mystic chords,’’ which | 
Lincoln adopted, and which, only slightly changed, has | 
gone into political literature as one of Lincoln’s most 
touching passages. In returning the copy, Seward frankly | 
stated his belief that if the passages referring to the plat- | 
form were retained, even ina modified form, Virginia and | 
Maryland would secede ; that within sixty or ninety days | 
Washington would have to rely for its defense upon a di- 
vided North ; and that there would not be one loyal magis- | 
trate or ministerial officer south of the Potomac. Lin- | 
coln adopted nearly all of Seward’s suggestions, and | 
omitted the objectionable passages. The well-balanced | 





firmness of the speech gave confidence to the North, 
and its fraternal and generous sentiments had a good 
effect upon the whole South. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


} 
| 
THE new postal cards in France will be issued in the form of check | 
books, with stubs upon which the sender can keep memoranda. The | 
stubs can be stamped at the post office before the card is detached, so | 
that a verified record of the correspondence can be kept. 


—A Congress of Colored Catholics began its sessions in Baltimore | 
on the 15th of last month. It entered a solemn protest against dis- | 
crimination unfavorable to negroes solely because of their color, and it 
pleaded for the establishment of industrial schools. The Catholic 
Review claims that there are in this country 200,000 negroes belonging 
to the Catholic church. 


—After many —— and alterations, the celebrated painter, 
Alma Tadema, has finished his magnum opus,a picture of ancient 
Rome in festival, which has already been bought by a dealer in Berlin 
for one hundred thousand marks. It is called “ Spring,’’ and contains 
more than one hundred figures of celebrants and spectators, a proces- 
sion in honor of the gods of flowers and fertility, moving along toward | 
the temple. | 
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| extended their expeditions to the interior. 
| or Rodsen, t. ¢., oarsmen, and the Slavonians changed the designation 


| any previous year. 


| * Prometheus Unbound.’ 
| tion will have a token of its struggles, its tears, its redemption.” 


| hibition, high license, local option, and State monopoly. 


| and in 1892 it was 17.04 gallons. 
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— Czar Alexander II1. has reigned nearly fourteen years, which, 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century, is the average length of 
a Russian reign. He is a descendant of Michael Romanoff, who was 
chosen Czar in 1613, and is considered the founder of the dynasty. 


| But the family is much older, for Michael Romanoff was chosen be- 


cause he was related to the older dynasty of the Ruriks, who trace 
their descent from the Vikings. These daring adventurers penetreted 
with their ships into the Gulf of Finland at an early date, and soon 


The Fins called them Rus, 


into Russians, 

—There are now pending before the United States Court of Claims 
about 10,000 claims arising from the depredations committed by the 
various Indian tribes on the property of the pioneer settlers of the 
West. The claims aggregate nearly $11,000,000. Claims amounting 
to $580,000 have been allowed, to meet which Congress has appro- 
priated only $175,000, and no payments have been made, owing to a 
difference as to the construction of the law, and to the inadequacy of 


| the clerical force in the Indian Bureau.— Phila. Ledger. 


—The fifteenth annual report of Capt. R. H. Pratt, of the Carlisle 
Indian Training School, says that the “‘ outing’’ system continues to 
give very satisfactory results. The report says: ‘‘ The number out 
during the year, for longer or shorter periods, has been, boys, 493; 
girls, 328. There has been less trouble with these out pupils than in 
The system seems to be understood more perfectly 
by all parties. The country home is looked forward to by the students, 
and it frequently happens that lasting friendships are formed between 
the Indian students and the families of which for a time they are mem- 
bers. The results with the girls are especially gratifying this year - 
their services are so generally acceptable that my visiting agent stated 


that she could place 500 girls in good homes if she had them avail- 
able.” 


—A company of capitalists plans to construct an electric railroad 
between New York and Philadelphia. It has been announced a short 


time ago that all the necessary rights of way had been secured, and 
that surveyors are now going over the route. The intention is to build 


| the road in sections and operate each section as soon as it is con- 


structed. The plans of the company are to construct and control a 
system of about 200 miles. In addition to the lines to be constructed, 
it is intended to consolidate a number of desirable local roads, now in 
operation in the territory covered by the company. Besides passengers, 
the company expects to carry express, mail, and freight. 

—A conference was begun in Rome on the 24th ult., the object 
of which is to arrange, if possible, a reunion between the Eastern and 
Western Churches, a movement that had its initiative in the Pope. 


—The monument to the poet Shelley, which was unveiled on the 


| 30th of last month, at Viareggio, Italy, is thus described : 


The monument, which is 15 feet high, faces the sea in Paolina 
Square. The bust is the work of the sculptor, Urbano Lucchesi. It 
represents the poet at the age of 29 years, in a meditative attitude. 
The pedestal is simple, but elegant. On the side, the side away from 


| the sea, a design of intertwined branches of oak and olive encircles a 


book bearing on its cover the word ‘‘ Prometeo.’’ Above this is an 
inscription reading thus : ‘‘ To Percy Bysche Shelley, Heart of Hearts : 
Drowned in this sea; cremated on this spot, where he composed 
A posthumous page wherein every genera- 


—Crown Prince Ferdinand of Roumania’s little daughter, born a 
fortnight ago, makes Queen Victoria's nineteenth great grandchild, as 
the Crown Princess is the daughter of Prince Alfred, Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the reigning Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 


—-Dr. E. R. Gould, of the Johns Hopkins University, read a paper 
at the recent annual session of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, treating of the liquor problem. He said : 

** Results show that almost nothing has been accomplished by pro- 
The con- 
sumption of all kinds of liquors in 1850 was 4.05 gallons per inhabitant 
In 1874 the consumption of spirits 
was the same as to-day, one and a half gallons.” Dr. Gould’s notion 
was, therefore, to adopt the Norwegian( ‘‘ Gothenburg’’) system, which 
consists principally in eliminating all private profit from liquor selling. 
**It combines the merits of local option and high license and does 
away with private profits, political alliance, gambling, and immorality 
to a large degree. Reduce licenses, refuse to sell to the point of in- 
toxication, make all close early and on Sunday.” 


—lIsabel Darlington, daughter of ex-Congressman Smedley Dar- 
lington, of West Chester, has successfully passed examination for ad- 
mission to study law at the Chester county bar. She is the first woman 
to make such application in that county. She is a graduate of Dar- 
lington Seminary and Wellesley College. 


—Cancer has been hereditary in the Romanoff family (the imperial 
family of Russia), since the time of the wife of Emperor Nicholas I., 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia, the sister of Kaiser Wilhelm I. She died 


| of it, as did her mother, Queen Louise of Prussia; of her children, the 
Grand Duchess of Leuchtenberg and the Czar’s uncle, Grand Duke 








Nicholas, certainly died of the same disease, and it is believed to have 
carried off the late Queen of Wiirtemberg. 

—Gregory B. Keene, Librarian of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has recently presented the library with a set of 144 volumes, contain- 
ing the proceedings of the Royal Academy of France. As the library 
has in its possession the proceedings of the new Academy, the acquisi- 
tion makes the set complete, and forms one of the most valuable gifts 
given the University. 

—One article of the laws of the ancient pin-makers of Paris was 
that no maker should open more than one shop for the sale of his 
wares, except on New Year's eve and New Year's day; then the court 
ladies obtained money from their husbands, and flocked to the shops 
for their yearly supply of pins; hence the term “‘ pin-money,” which, 
when pins became more easily obtained, ladies spent in other luxuries, 
but the term “‘ pin-money ”’ is still in use. —Harper’s Young People. 

—The largest Bible in the world is at Rome in possession of the 
Pope. Itis a written Hebrew Codex and weighs 320 pounds. Itisa 
load for three men to carry. In the year 1512 a syndicate of Jews 
from Venice are said to have offered the Pope for the Bible its weight 
in gold, but the Pope would not give up his treasure. According to 
the present value of gold, the Bible at this rate would be worth more 
than three hundred thousand dollars. 


—The cost of the world’s wars since the Crimean War has been 
$13,265,000,000, or enough to give a $10 gold piece to every man, 
woman, and child on the globe. 

—The postage stamp is not much more than a half a century old. 
On the 6th of May, 1894, it celebrated its fifty-fourth anniversary. 


—Mary A. Woodbridge, Corresponding Secretary of the Wo- 
men’s Christian Temperance Union, died in Chicago on the 25th 
ultimo. She was known a3 “ Miss Willard’s right arm.” It is said 
her death is the direct result of overwork. 

—Thousands of Southern girls, who never before attempted to earn 
a living, are every year drawn into the canneries, shirt factories, and 
the like, newly established all over the South. These enterprises have 
given a tone of hope and life to many a listless Southern village, and 
are paving the way for a broader intellectual life for Southern girls of 
no fortune and small social pretentions. Meanwhile the characteristic 
Southern respect for womanhood promises for these working girls a 
consideration that would astonish Europeans. No such awakening has 
yet come to colored women.—Mew York Sun. 


—John Harris's peach orchard in Queen Anne’s county, Md., was 
in its day perhaps the largest single orchard in the world. The farm 
contained 1,013 acres, all, save seven or eight acres, in peach trees. 
There were at one time 165,000 trees in this orchard. Mr. Harris had 
his own canneries, and when there was a good yield of peaches he 
ran a steamboat daily from a wharf on the farm to Locust Point, across 
the Chesapeake, whence the peaches were shipped west by rail. In 
such seasons Mr. Harris employed 800 men.—New York Sun. 


—An Indian carpet, weighing three tons, and made by the prisoners 
in the Agra jail for Queen Victoria, has just been received at Windsor 
Castle. 


oil, and pure cciors.* 
The following brands are 
are always absolutely 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsburgh). 
“ATLANTIC” (New York). 

““ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ™ (New York). 
“COLLIER " (St. Louis). 

*“* CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

““ DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ FAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh). 


These colors are sold in one- 


perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 
Send us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


At this writing, the Czar of Russia is still living, at Livadia, in south- 
ern Russia. His case, which seemed very critical some days ago, was 
improved, according to the reports, at the end of last week, but grew 
more unfavorable later. Preparations for the marriage of his eldest 
son, Nicholas, called the Czarewitch, with a Princess of Hesse, Alix, 
(granddaughter of Queen Victoria), have been made, and she has 
been at Livadia for some time. She is obliged to renounce her relig- 
ious faith (Lutheran), for the Greek Church. 


THE usual ‘‘ November elections ’’ will take place throughout the 
United States generally on next Third-day, the 6th instant. Great in- 
terest is attached to them, especially in the choice of Members of Con- 
gress, as the question of the approval of the new Tariff is involved in 
this. In New York city the contest over the Mayor and other munici- 
pal officers is very earnest, the candidates of ‘‘ Tammany Hall’’ 
(Democratic), being opposed by a union ticket composed of all other 
political elements. 


A SERIES of terrible earthquakes was reported in Yokohama, Japan, 
on the 25th ult. The despatches say that three thousand houses were 
destroyed by a succession of violent shocks. So far as known, two 
hundred and sixty lives have been lost, and a large number of people 
have been injured. 

THE English historian, James Anthony Froude, died in England on 
the 2oth ult., at the age of 76 years. He was a voluminous writer. 
Among his best-known works are his ‘‘ History of England, from the 
fall of Woolsey to the defeat of the Spanish Armada,’’ and a collec- 
tion of essays entitled, “* Short Studies on Great Subjects.’’ In the 
autumn of 1872 Froude came tothe United States, where he delivered 
a series of lectures on the relations between England and Ireland. In 
1892 he was appointed Regius Professor of History at Oxford 
University. 

INDIAN Agents in the Indian Territory have appealed to the Gov- 
ernment for armed protection against the lawlessness of a body of 
white men known as the “ Cook gang.”’ Secretary of the Interior 
Smith, when asked what measures should be taken to restore perma- 
nent order, is reported to have replied: ‘‘ Abrogate the treaties, abol- 
ish the tribal relations, establish a territorial government, and extend 
the jurisdiction of the United States over the whole Territory by the 


| aid of the militia.”’ 


ON the 26th ult., it was reported that the most destructive prairie 


| fires in the history of Nebraska were raging in Cherry, Thomas, Grant, 


HERE is but one way in the world to be 
sure of having the best paint, and that is to use only a well- 
established brand of strictly pure white lead, pure linseed 


standard “Old Dutch” process, and 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 

* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“ JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO." (Phila.) 
* MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI" (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

“ SHIPMAN " (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "' (St. Louis and Chicago, 
“ULSTER” (New York). 

“UNION " (New York). 


*If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure 
leads with National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


ese i und cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a combination of 


Hooker, and Sheridan counties. Four lives are reported lost ona 
ranch near Mullin, and it is believed that thousands of cattle have 
perished. 

THe German Chancellor, Count von Caprivi, was succeeded in 
office on the 29th ult. by the Prince von Hohenlohe Schillingfurst, 
who has been acting as Governor of Alsace-Lorraine. Ex-Chancellor 
Bismarck is quoted as saying that the new Chancellor is a safe man, 
but that he lacks initiative. He is now 75 years of age. German 
politics are much complicated by the ‘‘Socialist’”’ and “ Agrarian” 
questions. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Friends’ Conference, under the care of 
the Temperance Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house at Fallsington, on First-day, Eleventh 
month 4, 1894, at 2.30 p.m. Prof. George S. 
Maris of the George school, will address the 
meeting. All interested are invited to attend. 

On behalf of Committee, 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 
| 
| 
| 


*,* The Annual Meeting of the Association 
for the promotion of First-day schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will 
be held at meeting-house, 15th and Race streets, 
on Seventh-day, the 3d of Eleventh month, 
1894, at Io o'clock, a. m. 

I. FRANK CHANDLER, 
BLANCHE L. EArLty, 


} Clerks. 


*,* Circular Meeting at Chichester, Dela- 
ware Co., on Eleventh month 4, at 3 o'clock 
p. m. ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 

*,* A Conference on Temperance and To- 
bacco, will be held under the care of Haddon- 
field Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on those 
subjects, in Friends’ meeting-house, Moorestown, 
N. J., First-day afternoon, Eleventh month 11, 
at 3 o'clock. 

Edward H. Magill and other visiting Friends 
will be present. All are cordially welcome. 

Etwoop HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk. 
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*,* A conference will be held Eleventh 
month II, at 2.30 p. m., at Byberry Friends’ 
meeting-house, under the care of the Temper- 
ance Committee of Abington Quarterly Meet- 
ing. S. C. James, Clerk, 

*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
comnittee of Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Penn’s Grove, on First-day after- 
noon, the 11th of Eleventh month, at 2 o’clock. 

SAMUEL H. BRooMELL, Clerk of Com. 


*,* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Eleventh month 
4, 1894, at 3 p. m 

We cordially invite ministering Friends and 
all interested persons to give us their presence. 

On behalf of committee, 

S. T.R. EAVENSON, M. D. 





When Shopping, 


if you are a stranger to its merita, sim- 
ply as an experiment in your own 
interest, buy a box of 


Electro-Silicon 


and clean your silver once—we’ll abide 
by the result; or if you prefer, send to 
us for a trial quantity. 
It’s unlike any other. 
The figure of a woman clean 
ing silver, printed IN RED, 
is on every box. Take no other 
It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON C0., 72 John St., New York 





= “We perish ; we disap 
remain, and 
forever.” 


So goes the sale of 
Ingram’s Blended Roasted 


Coffee. 


Seven Pounds of it sent free, to any railroad sta- 
tion where the 5-cent package stamp can be used, 
on receipt of 
TWO DOLLARS. 


A Souvenir Slipper sent to any address for one 
2-cent stamp. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
37 North Second St., Philadelphia, P Penna. 


es but benven idl oust 
e march of time goes on 


Religions Views of the Society of Frienis. 


ey ee eee ¢ Saye Chi- 
By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leafiet, (23 . Size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
). Price, cents —_ copies; 50 cents for 25; 
cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by maul at these 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 APCH STREET, Philad’a. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.”’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
bearing 6 and 7 


FIRST MORTGAGES jper'ccnt. titer 
est on income property in Chicago. utely 
unquestionable and PROMPT PAYMENT “of Interest 
Guaranteei. Bank references; 13 years’ experi- 
ence; 4 offices. If you want an investment or home 





here, write. No oy" on. Renting a specialty. 
Or 1222 a of erce, Chicago. 


CAHRLES E. LUKEN 
Postal Station aye or Rogers Park, Chicago. 


Sprnnnnnannnnnnne ADI 

LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
‘N THE WORLD 

O CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


CHOOL' CoM pany 
GRANQ RAPIDS.MICH. 





A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’ 8 Shoes, 
$3.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good 


eo 3S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 2% 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERsTon. M. BaLDERSTON. 


The Chalfonte, Be 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 











SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y-When our readers answer an 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon | 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“Wa 


i 








rw are good or not, 
according to whether their 
chimneys suit them or not. 
See the “Index to Chimneys’’ 
— free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 


Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 





Capital Ee. - + » $500,000.00 
one Ms 0 6 we 4 ae 
Unlivided Pretis,. 1 |: | @a8hi4 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to 
insured 


Estate and conveyancing done. aa 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A istrators and Fe The Com- 


pany also acts as Administrator, , Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to a from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


JoszrH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris Ear Ly, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 








DIRECTORS. 


oe Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 


ae Janney, Fy ony Gummey, 


i Lucas, per Shapley, 
8. Davis Page J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R oads, Eiwood — 


_ Thomas . Gill. 


- Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 29 N. Seventh Street. 


Plain Work. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
OOPYRIGHTS: 

CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fors 

U N& CO... who have bad nearly Atty ree 


business. 
tions strictly couabential A Handbook of of in- 
totmehe tainahem sent free. A eee of 
ical and scientific — sen 





y yoy’ 


ts taken ugh Munn & Co. receive 

metton! in the  Belemtife A American, and 

thus are brought widely ‘ore the public with- 
out cost to his sp endia » 


issued week! alana iliustrated, bas by far the 
largest qupulation of any scientific in the 

Building Bdttion. ‘ample Os year. ‘Single 
copies, 2.5 conta. Every number contains beau- 


of new 
homees with pu plans. enabling iders anow the the 
latest sepiena gn secure contracts. Address 
MUNN & New York, 361 Broapway. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
flighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | 
cee eal 
ELLIS. \tiiiite7e3 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaft Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 





HOUSE AND AND SIGN PAINTING. 
| Durable Work, Rellabie Workmen, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 

In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 

In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 

In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 

In Handkerchiefs, In’ Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 

In Waterproofs, In C 

In Rugs, Mats, in Upholstery, 

In M ear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 

The Mat Orper Depart- 

MENT is better equipped than 
ever in the past for promptly 
and accurately serving our out- 
of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


112.N.10th St. | 








Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 

the subject careful consideration, correspond with 

Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- 

able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Chemicals. 

Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 


and you will feel that you bave intell enti dis- 
posed. of the ee s ’ 


Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave. 
Philadelphia. 


BAW BONE MANURBS. 


may cause serious damage, perhaps the loss of life. 
A Spark Screen is a cheap insurance, where open 
fires are used. These cost only $2 each,—four fee 


tong. Other sizes if desired. 
mes) EDWIN A. JACKSON & BROTHER, 50 Beekman St., New York. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3,500 persons, reaching, say 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. geg”When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“\eg 


Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


onan attention given to’serving families. Office, 
North Eighth 8t., phia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 











The Provident Life and Trust t Company of Philadelphia 
e 409 Chestnut Street. | CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. + 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, , TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


Wain my MevSuationt. T. wird Ae BROW Lae Vico Poysifient and Actuary 

: nsurance Department Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant iTrust Offer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND s 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST-COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO, fi3 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


This Com issues its registered Debenture Bonds at , due in eight years, but sedeemable at 
the Com v's opt , after poe with interest at five or cont. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able ann This Compan. receives deposits, — by check. 


DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Willlams, Jt» John W. Biddle, 
G. Colesberry Purves, an Ww. 


Francis R. Cope, Son HL Shoomear Cote acm John W. Patton, | Henry Tatnall, 
. ’ a a 
\eseph E. Gillingham, Charles Che Roberts, Joel i. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DzsreaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOR 
at actual Net Cost. It is Purgzty Murua; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 
SuRPLvUs of over Two and a Hatr Mriuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. N M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY 0. BROWN 


THE Gl RARD CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND BY ea U ST CO a 


Philip C. Garrett, 
David Scull, 








OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 

MANAGERS 
WILLIAM H JENKS, 
GEORGE os BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM 8. 
FRANCIS I. opuek. 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Soliciter. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
H. N. BURROUGHS 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 


HENRY TATNAT 
ISAAC H. — 


JOHN C. 58 -_ 
PEMBERTON 8 . HUTCHINSON. 





